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NHE U. S. Office of Education, 
©) in co-operation with state and 
Q local departments of education, 
is sponsoring the development 
of four community programs of education 
in home and family life. The purpose has 
been to stimulate awareness of the value of 
a comprehensive program of family educa- 
tion and to develop procedures for co- 
operative planning and action by the 
community in providing such a program. 

The four centers represent different types 
of communities. They are: Toledo, Ohio, 
a large, highly industrialized city with a 
somewhat heterogeneous population; 
Wichita, Kansas, an urban but highly stable 
and homogeneous community; Obion 
County, Tennessee, a rural educational 
unit in the South, organized on a county 
basis; and Box Elder County, Utah, one of 
the more sparsely settled rural sections of 
the West, with a relatively stable and 
homogeneous population and also organized 
educationally on a county basis. 

The general goals in the development of 
these community programs are to give 
increased recognition to the numerous 
programs now under way which include 
education in home and family living as an 
objective and to demonstrate the enriched 


1 Presented before the elementary and secondary 
schools department, American Home Economics 
Association, San Antonio, Texas, June 22, 1939. 


home life which can come to the people of 
a community when they work together 
toward such an end. Through these pro- 
grams it is also proposed to give increased 
recognition to the numerous opportunities 
for practicing democratic processes in the 
home, the school, and the community. 
Through community thinking and co- 
operative planning it is believed that many 
available resources can be used more 
effectively and that many teachers and 
other leaders will find opportunities to 
emphasize education for home and family 
living by replanning goals, providing new 
opportunity for learning, and reorganizing 
educational materials. It is hoped also 
that this same joint endeavor will indicate 
the need for service to groups not now 
reached by any agency or program and find 
means to serve them. 

Each center is developing its program in 
ways appropriate to its peculiar conditions 
and needs. For this reason there is little 
similarity in what is being done in the 
different centers; in fact, it is to be expected 
that the programs will differ rather widely, 
since the economic and social conditions 
and the educational resources of the com- 
munities differ. There may be many points 
of similarity, however. For example, there 
is in each center a functioning advisory 
committee made up of representatives of 
the school system and of many community 
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agencies concerned with the home and 
family. Smaller planning committees have 
been selected from the membership of this 
advisory committee. 

The personnel responsible for the pro- 
grams in the centers varies considerably. 
Toledo, Ohio, has a full-time director of the 
program. In addition to the planning and 
advisory committees, the co-ordinator, and 
the city school supervisory staff, two full- 
time teachers of adult homemaking educa- 
tion (representing parent education and 
home management) are participating 
actively in the program. 

In Wichita, Kansas, there is also a full- 
time director of the program. There is also 
an advisory committee of about fifty 
representing community organizations and 
agencies, with a planning committee of 
fifteen selected by and from the advisory 
committee. The city supervisory staff 
representing elementary, health, home eco- 
nomics, and trade and industrial education 
are participating. A_ state traveling 
teacher in parent education has been loaned 
to the city on a part-time basis. 

In Obion County, Tennessee, the pro- 
gram is under the direction of the county 
superintendent of schools, the county 
director of instruction, and a planning com- 
mittee of representatives from such groups 
as: school principals; social science, agri- 
culture, and home economics teachers in 
high schools; elementary school teachers; 
county extension workers; parent-teacher 
associations; and health, civic, welfare, and 
religious organizations. 

In Box Elder County, Utah, it includes, 
in addition to the advisory and planning 
committees: principals of the elementary 
and secondary schools; the district superin- 
tendent of education; two district elemen- 
tary supervisors; a part-time co-ordinator 
of family life education; state supervisors 
of home economics, health and physical 
education, elementary schools, agricultural 
education, and industrial arts; a state 
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co-ordinator of parent education; the state 
superintendent of schools. 

Developments to date vary in the differ- 
ent centers, though in all the scope of the 
school program extends from the elemen- 
tary through the secondary and into the 
adult level. It is recognized that learning 
to work together and helping various 
individuals to learn to work with groups is 
necessarily a slow process. To discover 
the present situation and to interpret its 
meaning for future planning, much time 
has been given in each center this year to 
assembling information about the work 
already in progress at the different school 
levels and in community organizations and 
agencies. 

Beginnings under way can be indicated 
by illustrating from the school and com- 
munity programs. 

Elementary school level. In Wichita the 
elementary school supervisor and the princi- 
pals of the junior high schools have made 
an outline of the content of the different 
courses now being given. This is to be 
used as a basis for further curriculum study. 

In Obion County activities centered 
around home and family living have been 
carried out in grades 1 to 6 (particularly in 
grades 1 to 3) in 10 of the 31 elementary 
schools. 

In Box Elder County there is a growing 
interest in making more effective home- 
school relationships, and elementary 
teachers have met in study groups under 
the leadership of the state co-ordinator of 
parent education to consider this relation- 
ship. Experiments are being carried on 
with different types of reports of pupil 
progress to be sent to homes. 

Secondary school level. In Toledo the 
home economics teachers at the junior and 
senior high school levels have just begun 
acurriculum study. They are also working 
once a week with the teacher of parent 
education in a study of adolescent needs. 

In Wichita, in the secondary school, 
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heads of all departments have studied their 
courses to indicate where they are now 
contributing to this phase of education. A 
report of this analysis has been mimeo- 
graphed and will serve as a basis for some 
curriculum-study discussion. 

In Obion County well-rounded courses of 
study in homemaking are provided in all 
of the 11 high schools; a joint program in 
home and farm living is being carried on 
by the teachers of home economics and 
agriculture. Some emphasis on home and 
family living is given in the social science 
course, in English, and in the biology course 
in a few schools. 

In Box Elder County a high proportion 
of the girls are reached through home 
economics courses at each of the two high 
schools. In one school a class in home 
economics for boys has been provided 
during the past three years. This year 
girls and boys were in the same class for 
six weeks, and parents participated in some 
of its discussions. The young people have 
asked that the class for boys and girls be 
continued next year and for a longer period. 
In the study of chemistry, physics, biology, 
physical education, sociology, mathematics, 
English, business, agriculture, and psychol- 
ogy, as well as in home economics, teaching 
methods and content of courses have been 
modified to show more specifically their 
contribution to the solution of home 
problems. Plans for these modifications 
are made through groups of teachers work- 
ing together. 

In both of these county programs all 
teachers of home economics and agriculture 
include home visiting as a part of their 
regular program. Some of the other 
teachers are also making home visits. 
Home projects in agriculture and in home 
economics are planned co-operatively by 
parents, pupils, and teachers. 

Out-of-school groups and adults. It is 
recognized in all of the centers that there is 
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a need for expanding education for out-of- 
school groups and adults. 

The Toledo adult program provides one 
worker in the field of parent education who 
reaches young people and adults in the 
groups she serves. In addition she has a 
class for the preparation of lay leaders and 
also meets with teachers of homemaking of 
the W.P.A. adult education program as 
well as with the teachers of home economics 
in the high school. Other instruction for 
adult homemakers emphasizes consumer 
education, home management, and family 
economics problems. 

In Wichita there are parent education 
classes in each of the 42 elementary schools 
and in both high schools. In one school 
students from the upper classes participate 
in discussions with parents. There is an 
“Opportunity School” for adults which 
offers classes in foods, clothing, and home 
improvement. A course for 60 household 
employees is under way. 

In Obion County there is a program in 
agriculture and home economics for out-of- 
school youth and a limited number of 
classes in homemaking for adults. 

In Box Elder County adult classes in 
homemaking include instruction in mental 
hygiene, family relationships, family recrea- 
tion, home nursing, food, clothing, and 
home beautification. Both lay and pro- 
fessional leaders are strengthening their 
preparation by such means as a class for 
kindergarten teachers which will be given 
this summer; an extension class on planning 
and interpreting the findings from a survey 
of out-of-school youth; and assistance to 
adult lay leaders in family education. 

These illustrations suggest the scope of 
the program as it is developing in the 
schools. The development with com- 
munity agencies has been influenced by 
resources available, needs of the individual 
center, and programs already under way. 
The work done in Wichita is representative: 
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The American Association of University Women 
is definitely assuming responsibility for undertaking 
a housing survey. 

The Garden Club in co-operation with the 
Chamber of Commerce has a home beautification 
project under way. 

A family community center has been rented in 
the area of the Santa Fe Railway shops, an area 
which because of its outstanding need is being de- 
veloped as something of a demonstration within the 
demonstration. Friends University is sponsoring 
a community survey for this area. 

A child research laboratory at Friends University 
provides professional services for and makes its 
library available to parent education workers. 

The Parent-Teacher Association has made a 
donation to the public library for purchasing refer- 
ence materials for parent education classes. 

The Police Department is working toward reduc- 
tion of delinquency through the development of 
more recreational facilities in “delinquency areas” 
and is co-operating with other groups in other edu- 
cational programs. Studies are under way to 
determine where to place major educational empha- 
sis with first offenders. 

The recreation department of the public parks 
is enlarging the facilities for family recreation. 


To illustrate further the nature of the 
programs as now conceived by the com- 
munities, I have selected two or three of 
the next steps as set up by the planning 
committees in each center: 


Toledo 


1. Exploring the possibilities of having supervisors 
and teachers work together in planning the 
education in home and family living throughout 
the high school curriculum. 

2. Continuing a study of the offerings made in the 
programs of community organizations and agen- 
cies to determine groups and areas served as a 
basis for co-ordination of efforts and plans for 
new undertakings. 

3. Establishing facilities for guided observation of 
young children by members of high school and 
adult classes. 


Wichita 
1. Stressing curriculum study at all school levels. 
2. Establishing consultation services in family 
relationships, finance, and management. 
Obion County 
1, Providing additional cottages for home eco- 
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nomics and agriculture classes which will serve 
also as community centers for various age groups. 
2. Employing a supervisor of Negro education to 
help extend education for home living. 
3. Extending and enlarging health and clinical 
services. 


Box Elder County 


. Locating and assisting unserved groups. 

2. Getting in touch with graduates and dropouts 
to determine the effectiveness of their past edu- 
cation in this field and to make plans for supple- 
menting it. 

3. Studying juvenile delinquency in the county and 

determining the contributions to its elimination 

which may be made through family life edu- 
cation. 


The U. S. Office of Education has given 
considerable service to these four centers 
this school year. In the early fall, visits 
were made by one or two members of the 
home economics staff to each center to 
assist in developing tentative plans. The 
possibility of securing funds for needed 
extension of services and of using state and 
federal funds for vocational education in 
homemaking in the local centers were 
discussed with representatives of state and 
local departments of education. 

In November representatives from each 
of the four centers and six consultants in 
family life education attended a conference 
in Washington during which preliminary 
surveys and tentative plans were discussed 
and evaluated. In these discussions the 
consultants emphasized the importance of 
considering the differences in needs of 
family members from the nursery school 
through adulthood, the special problems of 
homes of different economic levels, the ways 
of providing opportunity for greater co- 
operation in home life, the values in family 
life and the contributions of parenthood to 
the development of individuals, the effects 
of social action as compared with individual 
activity, and the contributions of families 
to society and of satisfactory social and 
economic conditions to family living. The 
plans which the four groups brought to the 
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conference were tentatively modified in the 
light of the discussions, with the expecta- 
tion that further modification would be 
made by advisory and planning committees 
in the centers. 

The family life education consultants who 
assisted with this conference were: George 
D. Stoddard, dean of the Graduate School, 
University of Iowa; Florence Fallgatter, 
head of home economics education, Iowa 
State College; Mark L. Entorf, extension 
assistant professor, department of family 
life, College of Home Economics, Cornell 
University; Ellen Miller, Merrill-Palmer 
School; Joseph K. Folsom, professor of 
sociology, Vassar College; Muriel Brown, 
specialist in family life education, Uni- 
versity of Tulsa and Tulsa Public Schools; 
and Mrs. Katherine Taylor, chief, division 
of prevention, Wisconsin State Department 
of Mental Hygiene. 

After this conference, follow-up visits to 
the centers were made by home economics 
staff members of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion for the purpose of giving further assis- 
tance to local workers and groups. 

In January a conference dealing with 
evaluation was held in Washington. Par- 
ticipants were one representative from each 
of the four centers, two consultants in 
family life education, three consultants in 
the field of educational evaluation, and 
members of the U. S. Office of Education 
staff. The evaluation consultants were V. 
M. Sims, University of Alabama; F. P. 
Frutchey, U. S. Department of Agriculture; 
and Ralph H. Ojemann, University of Iowa. 

During March and April two members of 
the home economics staff, assisted by some 
of these consultants in family life education 
and educational evaluation, directed a five- 
day conference at each of the four centers. 
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In these conferences various groups of 
school administrators and teachers, parents, 
young people, and representatives of com- 
munity organizations and agencies came 
together to consider the present status of 
the program and to plan for future develop- 
ments. While the conference program 
varied from center to center, the general 
purpose of all these local conferences was 
to give the people in the community an 
opportunity to examine what they are now 
doing through the schools and the many 
community agencies concerned with family 
life. Two or more sessions were held daily. 
The member groups of professional and lay 
people who participated in a single session 
varied from 25 to 125. Out of the con- 
ference came a further clarification of goals 
and unification of purpose, a facing of 
needs in the community, and plans for next 
steps in providing further family life educa- 
tion in the center. 

While it is recognized that these com- 
munity programs of education in home and 
family living are of necessity long-time 
developments, reports of experience in the 
centers will be made available from time to 
time. 

We believe that this year’s experience in 
these four centers has revealed that with 
teachers, supervisors, and other people of a 
community working together toward com- 
mon goals, a comprehensive, effective 
program in education in home and family 
living can be provided without great in- 
crease in expenditure. It is essential that 
communities be helped to make their own 
plans, to examine their own resources, and 
to find their own needs, and that the major 
help from state and federal educational 
agencies be in the form of consultant 
services. 


THE ROLE OF THE HOME ECONOMIST IN LOW-RENT 
HOUSING PROJECTS: 


MARTHA ROGIN 


ROM actual experience in 
P.W.A. Housing Division proj- 
ects, we have come to realize 
more and more the extent to 

which the specialized services of the home 
economist may contribute to the public 
housing program now being locally de- 
veloped throughout the nation under the 
U. S. Housing Act of 1937. Initial tenant 
selection for low-rent housing projects is 
one of the most important services to 
public housing management which can be 
rendered by well-trained home economists, 
especially those with wide experience in the 
field of social welfare, but it is not the only 
one. 

Factors in tenant selection. Home econ- 
omists in social service are thoroughly 
acquainted with the economic and social 
backgrounds and the racial characteristics 
of low-income families in their communities. 
They have firsthand knowledge of the needs 
and problems of such families and of the 
housing conditions under which they are 
forced to live. These facts are indispen- 
sable to satisfactory tenant selection. 

To illustrate the role of the home econo- 
mist as a consultant to the housing authority 
in the matter of tenant selection, let us first 
consider the factors involved and the 
problems encountered in the formulation of 
four major tenant selection policies. It 
should be made clear, however, that these 


1 Based on a paper delivered on June 21, 1939, 
before a joint meeting of the social welfare and 
public health department of the American Home 
Economics Association and the committee on social 
aspects of public housing, National Conference of 
Social Work. 
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policies are by no means the only criteria 
for admission to a low-rent housing project 
which must be established before tenant 
selection can get under way.? 

Maximum income limits. The U. S. 
Housing Act provides that the U. S. Hous- 
ing Authority-aided projects shall be avail- 
able solely for families whose net incomes 
at the time of admission do not exceed five 
times the rent (including costs of all 
utilities but refrigeration), except where 
families have three or more minor de- 
pendents, when the ratio can be six to one. 

In addition, in order to rehouse families 
in the lowest income group, it is urged that 
every effort be made in the local program 
to confine tenancy in low-rent housing 
projects to an income group below the 
maximum income limits set by law. To 
provide a valid basis for establishing a 
potential pool of tenants at the lowest 
feasible income level calls for an analysis 
of reliable local data from all sources on 
family sizes, incomes, rents paid, occupa- 
tions, etc., of families living in areas of 
substandard housing. 

The home economist who has at her 
command the available facts along these 
lines about her own community is in a 
position to assist the local housing authority 
in establishing such local maximum limits. 

Lower income limits. It is apparent that 
no satisfactory scale of minimum income 
limits can be arbitrarily established for 
determining the adequacy of family income 

? For a full discussion of the formulation of 
tenant selection criteria, see U.S.H.A. Policy and 
Procedure Bulletin No. 22, “Initial Steps in Tenant 
Selection.” 
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for admission to a project and that each 
application must be carefully considered on 
an individual basis. 

It is also self-evident that in dealing with 
families of very low income, rent and other 
housing costs (water, heat, light, fuel for 
cooking, and refrigeration) should not as a 
rule be increased by admission to a project. 
However, to make sure that decent housing 
is not provided at a sacrifice of other 
essentials, it is always necessary to con- 
sider these costs in relation to changes that 
may occur in other family expenses due to 
moving. For instance, if transportation 
costs will be decreased materially, housing 
costs may be somewhat increased without 
reducing the family scale of living. The 
cost of furnishing a home even with bare 
necessities is another factor to be taken 
into account in the case of families living in 
furnished rooms or in doubled-up arrange- 
ments. 

In a desire to better their housing con- 
ditions, families of very limited means may 
sometimes undertake to assume rent 
charges far beyond their ability to pay. 
The home economist with a knowledge of 
standards and costs of living is not only 
able but has a definite responsibility to 
interpret to the local housing authority, as 
well as to the community at large, the 
hazards to health and family well-being 
that would inevitably result by rehousing 
families in this group. 

A sound family budget guide is a valuable 
reference tool in this connection. Such 
basic budgets, applicable to the require- 
ments of low-income families of different 
make-up, must be based on local living 
conditions and costs. A family budget 
guide will serve a practical purpose in 
determining eligibility for admission to a 
project when rent increases are involved and 
will also provide a valid yardstick for 
gauging whether or not applicant families 
are paying undue proportions of their in- 
comes for rent. It should be recognized, 
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however, that in rehousing families of 
limited means, the proportion of income 
paid for rent may frequently exceed the 
theoretical estimate for this item. Thus 
the budget guide will serve to show the 
economic level of the families admitted to a 
project—obviously a direct concern of 
management. It will also serve as a con- 
stant reminder to all concerned with the 
housing program that decent housing 
alone does not provide a cure-all for the 
other major economic problems and malad- 
justments of families in the lowest income 
groups. 

Determination of need for housing. To 
comply with the U. S. Housing Act, only 
families living under definitely substandard 
conditions may be considered for tenancy 
in low-rent housing projects. Criteria by 
which to measure “need for housing” must 
be based on local conditions. Experience 
has shown that this need is best determined 
by the use of a carefully developed scoring 
system. Such a system sets up the factors 
to be considered in judging the degree of 
substandard housing and assigns a numeri- 
cal value to each factor. It should be 
devised to measure accurately and objec- 
tively the extent of local housing needs so 
that it will insure first consideration in 
tenant selection to families living under 
conditions most injurious to health and 
safety. This means of tenant selection for 
newly constructed projects also facilitates 
the effective closing or the compulsory 
repair of unsafe or insanitary dwellings in 
the locality according to the “equivalent 
elimination” provisions of the Act. 

Home economists with a thorough knowl- 
edge of local housing conditions are in a 
position to co-operate with the local 
authority, various city departments, and 
other groups concerned with housing stand- 
ards in the preparation of a sound housing 
score for use in selecting families. 

Occupancy standards. To avoid over- 
crowding and at the same time extend the 
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benefits of the housing program to the 
greatest number of persons, it is necessary 
for each local housing authority to establish 
minimum and maximum occupancy limits 
according to the types of dwelling units 
available in a given project. In an effort 
to serve the greatest number of persons, 
local authorities may sometimes tend to 
overlook factors which call for flexibility 
in occupancy requirements, such as age, sex, 
and relationship of family members or 
special health needs. Moreover, maximum 
occupancy standards which assume regular 
use of the living room for sleeping may 
result in lack of privacy to family members 
and interference with normal family group 
life, or may be reflected later in overcrowd- 
ing within the project or in tenant turnover. 
To obviate problems stemming from this 
source, home economists can co-operate 
with local housing authorities in establish- 
ing sound occupancy limits and in interpret- 
ing individual family needs, taking into 
account special problems due to living 
habits peculiar to certain racial or nation- 
ality groups. 

Demonstrations in home furnishings. 
These are among the activities other than 
tenant selection by means of which home 
economists may assist the local housing 
authority and which are of equal im- 
portance to the success of the program. 

Carefully planned display units for 
furnishing low-rent housing projects can 
be made to demonstrate to families of low 
income how attractive and harmonious 
results in furnishing a home may be 
achieved without purchasing new and 
expensive articles. Furnishing such model 
homes with secondhand furniture combined 
with articles that may be cheaply made at 
home or purchased at low cost may be done 
to advantage under the direction of home 
economists during the period of initial 
tenant selection. This will tend to deter 
families from incurring heavy indebtedness 
for goods purchased on the installment 
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plan—a serious problem when low-income 
families move from slum conditions to new 
and modern homes and one worthy of much 
more attention than has been given to it 
in the past. 

Such a demonstration serves a worth- 
while educational purpose not alone to 
prospective tenants but to the community 
at large and promotes a natural integration 
of project and community interests from 
the very beginning. To be really effective, 
however, it should be supplemented by the 
services of a trained home economics con- 
sultant to assist individual tenant families 
in meeting their special problems in home 
furnishing. Facilities for the repair and 
reconditioning of furniture in conjunction 
with the demonstrations add to their value. 

Other home economics services in conjunc- 
tion with initial occupancy. Occupancy in 
a housing project not only calls for the use 
of new and different equipment on the part 
of tenants but for new methods and ma- 
terials for performing everyday household 
tasks. To facilitate these adjustments 
from the outset, it is highly desirable that a 
carefully planned management interview 
take place with each accepted tenant in 
connection with the signing of the lease. 
Experience has shown that at this time it is 
advisable not only to discuss the terms of 
the lease and all conditions of occupancy 
but to provide each tenant with a booklet 
which sets forth in simple terms manage- 
ment policies concerning the project facili- 
ties available and other essential informa- 
tion. Such a booklet should contain, for 
example, practical hints on the use and 
care of equipment, care of floors, walls, and 
other features of the dwelling. Home 
economists in related fields who have had 
experience in preparing material suitable 
for direct distribution to low-income families 
may assist local authorities in developing 
appropriate and attractive booklets con- 
taining sound information for tenant use. 
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In addition, practical demonstrations on 
the care and use of equipment and the 
performance of specific household processes 
are often desirable. The home economist 
with a knowledge of the living habits of 
low-income families in her locality can 
serve by interpreting these family charac- 
teristics to the project management, as 
well as to representatives of commercial 
concerns or other agencies undertaking such 
demonstrations. This is essential to insure 
that these activities are geared to the needs 
and to the pocketbooks of low-income 
families. 

Home economists and other aspects of the 
public housing program. So far this discus- 
sion has been mainly confined to two phases 
of public housing—tenant selection and man- 
agement for low-rent projects. To strike 
a more balanced picture in conclusion, it 
seems fitting at least to mention other 
equally vital aspects of the housing program 
in which home economists are equipped to 
participate. These cover a wide range, 
from broad educational activities in which 
all home economists concerned with family 
welfare should take an active part, to 
highly technical research projects within 
the province of specialists in the home 
economics field. I have attempted to 
summarize these briefly, though each topic 
in itself is perhaps worthy of separate 
treatment: 


1. Co-operation with lay groups and professional 
associations in educating the local community con- 
cerning its own housing problem and the public 
housing program. 

2. Co-operation in the planning and design of 
low-rent housing projects so that the dwellings and 
facilities provided may best meet the needs of the 
families for whom they are intended. 
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3. Co-operation with tenant groups in a variety 
of community activities relating to the interests of 
individual homemakers and other family members 
and contributing toward improved living standards. 
(These might range from cooking and sewing classes 
to the organization of co-operatives and parent 
education programs.) 

4. Independent research or collaboration in 
research projects along any of the following lines: 
surveys which will add much-needed information 
with respect to earnings and spending patterns of 
low-income families (such facts are not only essen- 
tial to sound tenant selection but fundamental to 
the development of the whole program); studies to 
provide data on the planning and designing of 
housing projects from the standpoint of family 
living requirements; studies directed toward more 
efficient and economical management of low-rent 
projects; and surveys to show the effects of rehous- 
ing on family life. 


It would be a formidable assignment to 
expect any one home economist to partici- 
pate in all of the many and varied activities 
relating to the housing program. Each 
will have to decide for herself the area or 
areas in which she is best qualified to 
function, perhaps supplementing her own 
training along the way in this new field of 
public housing so that she may make the 
most worth-while contribution. 

Finally, it should be borne in mind that 
most local housing authorities are still in 
their infancy. This means that in many 
cities they may be slow to recognize their 
own needs or perhaps at a loss to know 
where to turn for guidance in the solution 
of some of their problems. In the light of 
these facts, the home economist with a 
genuine desire to do her share for public 
housing should be willing to go more than 
half way to indicate her readiness to co- 
operate in the local housing program. 


THE SANITATION OF EATING UTENSILS 
HAZEL T. SMITH 


SHE members of a home eco- 


nomics club in Indiana decided 

recently to assume a new re- 
Xi sponsibility—co-operating with 
the state health department in a state-wide 
sanitation program to protect patrons of 
public eating and drinking establishments 
from the risk to health and appetite in- 
curred in the use of insufficiently cleansed 
glassware and utensils. 

Home economists can point to this as 
just one out of a multitude of examples of 
the broadness of their interests. Educa- 
tion, homemaking, business, industry, 
science, social welfare, and public health— 
all have been benefiting from their training 
and experience. 

That is why it is not at all surprising to 
find home economists taking on new re- 
sponsibilities in the realm of public health. 
In their work as teachers of homemaking 
courses to school children and adults, as 
leaders in the home economics activities of 
state agricultural extension services, as 
nutritionists in medical and public health 
agencies, and as managers of cafeterias and 
restaurants, they have always stressed 
sanitation in the dispensing of food and 
drink. They have done much to educate 
the public to expect and to demand high 
standards of sanitation and are in a stra- 
tegic position to carry this educational work 
still further by developing public sentiment 
in favor of the adoption and enforcement of 
adequate sanitary laws for the protection 
of all who eat and drink in public places. 

The task of the reformer in this field is 
far from simple, however; for in recent 
years the great increase in the number of 
people who eat and drink outside the home 


has created a public health problem of 
alarming extent and complexity. Nearly 
every individual is affected—from the child 
who buys an occasional ice cream soda at 
the corner drugstore to the business person 
who daily eats all meals out. 

From the customer’s point of view, there 
are two chief reasons for demanding sanita- 
tion in food-dispensing establishments. 
The more obvious one is that it is pleasant 
and appetizing to eat where cleanliness 
prevails; and the other is that a patron 
who must place his lips on, for example, the 
same glass that countless strangers have 
used, naturally wants reasonable assurance 
that all his predecessors’ germs have been 
removed. Colds, trench mouth, pneu- 
monia, scarlet fever, and other respiratory 
diseases are spread, health authorities (1) 
warn, largely through the common use of 
carelessly washed dishes which may pass 
infectious bacteria from user to user. 

Before Dr. James G. Cumming, now 
chief of the Bureau of Preventable Diseases 
in the Washington (D. C.) Department of 
Health, made his famous observations on 
mess-kit sanitation in 1917 (2 and 3), it was 
believed that respiratory diseases were 
chiefly air-borne. Therefore, according to 
Dr. Cumming, “all effort in their control 
was directed at the prevention of nose and 
mouth spray.”’ Pursuing the subject fur- 
ther he says, “It is, however, apparent 
that if the tubercle bacillus or the pneumo- 
coccus were present in the saliva this germ- 
laden saliva could be passed from one person 
to another through inanimate objects by 
indirect contact, just as one transfers a 
culture from one test tube to another by a 
platinum loop.” 
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Telling of the experiments which led to 
these convictions, Dr. Cumming writes: 


It was in 1917, as a result of observations at Camp 
Tanforan, California, on the faulty methods of mess 
sanitation that the theory of eating utensil trans- 
mission was advanced. This theory was supported 
by epidemiological and laboratory findings. In an 
epidemiological study of 66,076 troops it was shown 
that there was an influenza rate of 51.1 per 1,000 
troops among those who had the advantage of 
collective washing of utensils, while among those 
who washed their own mess gear in warm water the 
rate was 252 per 1,000... . No one can doubt the 
promiscuity of saliva-borne infections through the 
common eating and drinking utensil. 


On this phase of disease transmission, 
Dr. Frank H. Garris, county health officer 
of Edenton, North Carolina, expressed 
himself quite frankly recently to the press: 


Nearly all Edenton drug stores are required to use 
single-service paper cups, but suppose someone with 
syphilitic sores or trench mouth gets a drink at a 
drug store that serves in glasses. If that glass is 
washed in cold water or even with soap in fairly 
hot water and rinsed in cold water, the germ of 
syphilis or trench mouth may still be clinging to 
the edge of the glass for the next person to lick 
off... . The cafe or soda fountain serves everyone 
that comes along, regardless of what communicable 
disease he may have. 


Strict supervision of utensil sanitation 
in places that dispense food and drink to 
the public is now a recognized goal of most 
health departments in this country (4). 
State, county, and city health officers 
frequently launch what some of them 
term “cleanup” drives. Usually sanitary 
inspectors are sent out to check on dish- 
washing practices and, where health depart- 
ments have laboratory facilities, the inspec- 
tor does not base his report on observation 
alone but on the more scientific results of 
bacteriological examinations of utensils 
which are supposedly clean and ready for 
customer service. 

There is, so far, no standard procedure 
for the bacteriological examination of uten- 
sils. However, a committee of the Ameri- 
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can Public Health Association, headed by 
Dr. A. Parker Hitchens, has been studying 
the whole problem of dishwashing and has 
drawn up a proposed standard method not 
only for testing utensils that are presumably 
clean but also for washing and disinfecting 
them after each use (5). 

One of the more popular techniques for 
making a bacteria count now in use is 
that of the Dayton (Ohio) Department of 
Health (6). It is thus described by Dr. 
H. H. Williams, health commissioner: 


The inspector takes with him a number of tufbes 
containing a quantity of sterile water and a swab. 
He removes the swab and rubs it once around the 
rim of the glass, rotating the stick between the 
thumb and finger at the same time. The swab is 
replaced in the tube and returned to the Laboratory 
where the water is plated and counted in the usual 
manner. Counts by this method are usually 
higher than when made by dipping the glass directly 
in the culture media. . . . We expect gradually over 
a long period of time to lower the limits of our 
present classification. Our standard now is: 


1-10 A Excellent 
11-30 B Good 
31-50 C Fair 
51-100 D Poor 

101-Up E Very Bad 


This standard is stricter than that of 
many health departments, a number of 
which have adopted the suggested standard 
of the American Public Health Association 
committee, allowing 500 organisms per 
utensil surface area examined. 

The public is being acquainted with the 
health protection efforts of health officials 
largely through local newspaper accounts. 
For instance, the Columbus (Ohio) Citizen 
published pictures recently of a restaurant 
inspector making bacteriological examina- 
tions of glassware, accompanying them with 
an explanation of the reason for the tests, 
and the caption ran 


... thousands of Columbus restaurant patrons 
touch their lips to the rims of cups and glasses daily. 
On the rim of a single glass—washed and polished— 
as many as 30,000 bacteria have been found. Fail- 
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ure to use hot water and polishing with used towels 
provide the greatest health threat. 


Another typical item appeared in the 
Louisville (Kentucky) Times: 


Inspection of glasses in all Louisville eating and 
drinking places was begun by health inspectors 
Friday after their first prosecution based on a 
bacteria count on the charge of failing to clean 
glasses properly resulted in a $10 fine. . . . 


Some health departments have worked 
out a system of rating restaurants accord- 
ing to the degree of sanitation practiced. 
The Indiana State Health Department has 
recently inaugurated such a plan. Through- 
out the state, restaurants are being classi- 
fied and notices posted in each establish- 
ment so that the public will be informed 
as to whether they are patronizing a place 
rating Grade A, B,orC. A proprietor who 
receives either Grade B or C rating may 
be eligible for a Grade A placard when ob- 
jectionable conditions have been corrected. 
It follows that any place of business that 
must display a sign which tells prospective 
patrons that they can expect, for example, 
only “Grade C sanitary conditions” could 
hardly hope to flourish. 

In Midland County, Michigan, cards of 
approval are issued only to eating estab- 
lishments which conform to the county 
health department’s sanitary requirements. 
Health Director Kalman Haitinger de- 
clared recently: 


The cards are not to be confused, however, with 
rating cards given here in former years and still 
used elsewhere. Midland County will have no 
varying degrees of cleanliness or acceptability. 
Either a proprietor meets the county standards or 
he has failed to cooperate with us. 


No matter how hard health departments 
seem to be working, however, to make eat- 
ing and drinking places safe, in most 
instances it still is not hard enough to 
achieve permanent reform. Health of- 
ficials admit as much themselves, pointing 
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out that even if they had no other demands 
upon their time they are too understaffed to 
do a thorough job. That is why health 
officers often appeal to the public to co- 
operate in demanding a higher standard of 
cleanliness. 

“Garnet Warns of Unclean Cups,” one 
headline in a Virginia paper, for instance, 
ran, followed by these subheads: “Soft 
Drink Establishments Urged to Protect 
Patrons. Public Is Cautioned.” 

Another example comes from Bay City, 
Michigan, where, according to a news re- 
port, “with the active support of a large 
number of women’s organizations Bay City 
officials during the past week have ‘cracked 
down’ on merchants....” Dr. G. W. 
Moore, health officer, said that his office 
welcomed the activities of women’s groups. 
Furthermore, he declared, “We appreciate 
the interest of the public in the question 
because active support from the citizens is 
necessary to remedy conditions which affect 
the public good.” 

Unfortunately, too many people who 
comprise the general public either take 
sanitation for granted or are totally in- 
different to it; and it is their unprotesting 
acceptance of insanitary service that en- 
courages lax proprietors to violate the local 
health laws, not to mention the laws of 
ordinary decency. 

It must be particularly annoying to 
women who take pride in their own clean 
and sparkling glassware and utensils at 
home to find that when they eat or drink in 
public they are often expected to use sticky 
utensils and cloudy glasses that may give 
a clue to what a former customer ate or to 
the shade of lipstick a feminine predecessor 
wore. 

Women do not have to accept such 
service in public; and there are many who 
agree with members of a club in Jackson- 
ville, Florida, when they went on record in 
the local press with this cry: “It isn’t so bad 
drinking from a glass blurred_by your own 
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lipstick, but when it’s smudged by the 
lips of a total stranger, it’s time to take 
action.” 

Even unorganized, women can do much 
to help improve the service of public food- 
and drink-dispensing places. A good ex- 
ample has been set by twenty-five women of 
the South Bronx in New York City who 
volunteered a short time ago for service in a 
sanitation campaign. Praising their work, 
an editorial in the Bronx Home News said 


in part: 


Certain Health Department regulations long 
have existed for the cleansing of glasses and cups in 
places which do not use the paper containers that 
are used once and discarded. It is required that the 
glasses, after each use, must be washed in hot water 
with soap, then scrubbed with a brush and finally 
rinsed in clean water—not water that has been 
standing indefinitely and that has served for the 
rinsing of innumerable glasses. 

How many soda fountains consistently obey 
this requirement? In some places, you see every 
sanitary precaution observed carefully. In a 
greater number, we believe, you will see glasses and 
cups immersed in filthy dishwater and then given 
the sketchiest of rinsings in somewhat cleaner water. 

The offending shopkeepers certainly endanger 
their patrons’ health and the customers com- 
placently countenance the evil by continuing to 
patronize the establishments that offend. 

The number of Health Department inspectors is 
insufficient to end the evil permanently. But the 
ending of the “customer complacency” can do the 
trick. 


The fact that public dishwashing is 
regulated by law in nearly every com- 
munity in the country would seem reas- 
suring to those who frequently eat and drink 
away from home; but that observance of 
laws cannot be depended on, even the 
casual patron can testify. 

Since it is somewhat pointless to have 
laws that are not obeyed, a number of up- 
and-coming health departments, for this 
reason, are now in the process of amend- 
ing, revising, or rewriting their dishwashing 
regulations so that they will be practical 
and enforceable. 
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The latest rules for dishwashing in 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, are typical of 
many such regulations. They read as 
follows: 


1. All glasses, dishes, silverware, and other 
utensils used at places dispensing food or drinks 
shall be washed after each service until clean to the 
sight and touch in warm water (100° to 120° 
Fahrenheit), containing soap or alkali cleanser. 

2. After such washing, all such glasses, dishes, 
silverware and other utensils shall be placed in 
wire cages and subjected by immersion for at least 
five minutes to the bactericidal action of water 
heated to a minimum of 170° Fahrenheit. The 
Health Officer may give his written permit to the use 
of other equally effective methods of treatment by 
heat, hot water or steam. 

3. After such immersion or other approved 
method of sterilization, such glasses, dishes, silver- 
ware and other utensils shall be stored in such man- 
ner as to be free from contamination. 

4. When paper receptacles, ice cream cones or 
other single service utensils are used for serving 
food or drinks, they shall be kept in a sanitary 
manner, protected from dust, flies and other 
contamination. 


Unless health department inspections are 
frequent, however, many food dispensers— 
regardless of the excellence of legal regula- 
tions—lapse into carelessness, particularly 
during rush hours, when adequate steriliza- 
tion slows up service and might cause loss 
of business (7). 

Of course proprietors are responsible for 
the service of their establishment, but 
obviously they cannot watch every glass 
that goes through their dishpan; and the 
dishwasher is, in the end, the person whom 
patrons can thank or blame for cleanliness. 
Since dishwashing is considered a menial 
task by most people, it usually falls to the 
unskilled and untutored, whose ideas of 
public health and sanitation are likely to 
be very vague at best. 

Home economists who have charge of 
quantity food service know only too well 
the problems involved in getting employees 
to co-operate in handling food and utensils 
with the utmost care and sanitation at all 
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times, but at least they are better equipped 
than most proprietors to win employee co- 
operation by not only consistently de- 
manding high standards from them but by 
training them to understand the reasons 
therefor. 

To aid proprietors to meet this part of 
the sanitation problem, some health de- 
partments sponsor what they call “food- 
handlers’ schools,” where all employees who 
handle food may receive instruction that 
will enable them to give better service and 
where their responsibility for the health of 
patrons is impressed upon them. Such 
instruction is now mandatory in Los 
Angeles County, California. “It shall be 
the duty of the Health Officer,” specifies 
their recently adopted Health Code, “‘to 
thoroughly instruct such persons at least 
annually and oftener when desirable in 
the hygiene and sanitation of public 
eating places.” 

Reports from some health departments 
show that their campaigns are bringing 
about satisfactory changes; but as Dr. 
Harry F. Parker, state health commissioner 
of Missouri, said in a recent statement on 
his work, “much remains to be done.” 
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A GUIDANCE-RESEARCH PROGRAM IN HOME ECONOMICS 
EDUCATION 


RUTH T. LEHMAN, DOROTHY D. SCOTT, and WINONA L. MORGAN 


D> PPL some time the members of 
fe. AXE the home economics staff of the 
Ohio State University have 
Es ZI recognized a need for better 
techniques of student guidance. Students 
have elected various professional programs 
in home economics with little opportunity 
for objective evaluation of their qualifica- 
tions or of their probable success in the 
field. Continuance in the program has 
depended largely on scholastic achievement. 
Furthermore, students frequently have not 
discovered until the senior year the respon- 
sibilities and satisfactions to be expected 
in the profession of their choice and realize 
too late that they are not fitted for the 
work or are not interested in it. 

Educators in general have recognized the 
desirability of evaluating current practices 
and developing new procedures in guidance. 
Numerous studies have been made to find 
some means for the better selection and 
guidance of students and also to determine 
their later success or failure in their chosen 
vocation. However, a survey of the litera- 
ture reveals that, although much progress 
has been made, the problem is a persistent 
one which seems to need further study. 

Accordingly, when in 1937-38 additional 
federal funds for teacher training made 
possible the extension of the program in 
home economics education throughout the 
United States, a program of guidance- 
research for home economics students at 
the college level seemed one of the most 
desirable forms of expansion at the Ohio 
State University. 

Planning the program. Purposes and 
preliminary plans for this program were 


formulated by a committee made up of the 
director of the School of Home Economics; 
the acting chairman of home economics 
education; the junior dean of the College 
of Agriculture, of which the School is a 
department; the dean of the College of 
Education, whose students may major or 
minor in home economics; and the state 
supervisor of home economics. Two full- 
time workers qualified to carry on guidance 
and research were added to the staff, and 
arrangements were made for one member 
of the teaching staff to give half time. 
These three persons were later considered 
a guidance-research committee. In addi- 
tion, other faculty members from the fields 
of higher education, personnel, and evalua- 
tion were invited to act in an advisory 
capacity. 

The first weeks of the school year were 
spent largely in blocking out a long-time 
program and in making fairly detailed plans 
for immediate work. At this time the 
agent in studies and research in home 
economics education of the U. S. Office of 
Education was invited to come for a two- 
or three-day conference. After several 
days of careful thinking by the group, the 
purposes of the program were clarified and 
the projects for the first year selected. 

Four major. assumptions have been in- 
fluential in the development of this 
program: 

1. A guidance-research program should be 
evolved within the institution, based on local 
needs, yet of more than local importance and 
application. Although sound guidance is 
essential in any curriculum, the direction 
which the program will take must be de- 
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termined by the background of the institu- 
tion to be served. Since situations differ 
greatly from place to place, a program 
developed in one school is not likely to be 
completely satisfactory in another. How- 
ever, it is believed that any program involv- 
ing research should work toward widely 
applicable generalizations. The techniques 
and procedures developed may not fit into 
any other college or university without 
considerable modification. Nevertheless, 
since this program is made possible by state 
and federal funds, the hope is that many of 
the techniques and some of the findings will 
be useful elsewhere. 

2. The development of a sound guidance 
program is dependent on the findings of 
research workers in related fields; it is con- 
siderably strengthened by being co-ordinated 
with such a research program within the 
institution. Without a continuous evalua- 
tion of present methods, poor practices may 
go unchallenged and effective procedures 
be overlooked. The personnel worker is 
constantly making choices between possible 
procedures and techniques and can feel 
secure in his choice only in so far as it has 
been validated by research. 

3. The program should be planned to 
utilize and supplement guidance and research 
agencies and services already established in 
the institution. In developing a program 
there is always danger of overlooking 
valuable information and assistance. Any 
college or university has already available 
on its campus some material useful for 
guidance purposes. A primary problem in 
building a program is to make effective use 
of all such resources. 

4. A guidance-research program should be 
an integral part of the total curriculum of the 
department whichit serves. This implies that 
the teaching staff must directly participate 
in the program. Such participation is im- 
portant, since guidance of the student is a 
vital part of the teaching situation and 
primarily carried on through a teacher- 
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student relationship. Moreover, a guid- 
ance-research program is extremely limited 
in its functioning unless it is established at 
the desire of the teaching staff. The heavy 
load and specialized training of most 
college teachers, however, make it advisable 
that there be one or more persons within 
the department whose principal responsi- 
bility is to direct and co-ordinate the 
program. 

Based on these four assumptions, the 
guidance-research program in home eco- 
nomics at the Ohio State University has 
been planned to deal with those problems 
in selection and guidance deemed most 
pertinent and possible of attack in the local 
situation and to provide for evaluation of 
the procedures used in terms of their wider 
implications and applications. The guid- 
ance-research committee endeavors to 
parallel guidance and research, to make use 
of appropriate campus-wide services, and to 
provide the teaching staff with such help 
as will best facilitate their efforts to give 
student guidance. 

Projects so far undertaken. The pro- 
cedure followed in planning the program 
was first to outline in some detail a five- 
year plan of work. Those problems were 
selected for study which seemed to be of 
more immediate importance or which could 
be undertaken early because of data being 
already at hand. They fell in the areas of: 
(a) the development of techniques for 
securing information about students and 
for giving guidance; (b) the evaluation of 
the status and growth of the student; and 
(c) the study of the college curriculum in 
home economics. Although the projects 
themselves cannot be completely separated 
from one another, they are grouped in this 
brief preliminary report of the first two 
years according to the topics to which they 
seem most directly related. 

In approaching the problem of the de- 
velopment of techniques for securing infor- 
mation about students and for giving 
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guidance, it seemed best to investigate first 
the amount and quality of information 
already at hand. The department files 
contained student folders which were 
available for use by advisers. In each 
folder were assembled: the student’s appli- 
cation for admission to the University, 
carrying the percentile scores in college 
aptitude and reading, an evaluation of the 
high school record, and the student’s 
statements relative to certain factors in 
her home, family, and experiential back- 
ground; a report of a Freshman Week 
interview with a home economics staff 
member, giving sketchy data concerning the 
student’s goals and plans for college; a 
record sheet showing the courses taken, 
grades received, and cumulative point-hour- 
ratio; and occasional comments relative to 
some personal problem which a student had 
brought to an adviser. 

If the guidance program was to be ex- 
panded and material collected for research, 
it seemed necessary that techniques for 
securing additional data be developed. 
Therefore, the two members of the guid- 
ance-research committee most directly con- 
cerned with the guidance aspects of the 
program have given considerable time to 
the development of record forms to supple- 
ment the information on all students. 
Co-operation of the teaching staff has been 
sought in securing such items as ratings on 
skills and managerial ability evidenced in 
classwork, and records of conferences and 
incidental contacts made outside of class. 
In addition, each freshman throughout the 
year indicates her interests and activities 
and certain of her personal characteristics 
and goals by means of a combination of 
selected testing devices and personal inter- 
views. This program of tests and inter- 
views is to be continued through the four 
college years with those students who 
indicate an interest in teacher education, 
and other members of the teaching staff 
will be encouraged to use similar procedures 
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for students majoring in other programs. 
From the confidential data thus recorded 
for each student, information desired by 
the teaching staff is summarized annually 
for each student and placed in the hands of 
her adviser. The original data are kept 
on file for later study. 

The guidance-research committee also 
sees direct student contact as essential both 
for helping the student and for evaluating 
certain techniques of guidance. Accord- 
ingly two of the committee are counselors 
in the advisory system of the School of 
Home Economics. Thus they are in a 
position not only to strengthen and expand 
the counseling program but also to experi- 
ment with possible means of giving student 
guidance in a department of about five 
hundred students. As members of the 
staff of the freshman survey course, they 
have opportunity to consider ways by 
which such a course may contribute to a 
guidance program. Also they have been 
able to do a limited amount of experiment- 
ing with the provision of out-of-class 
experiences, such as pre-student teaching 
activities in schools and with community 
groups and the development of homemaking 
skills. 

Careful examination of the data available 
concerning students also made evident a 
need for techniques for more precise 
evaluation of the student’s capacities. 
Besides the measures of intelligence and of 
reading ability on file for all entering 
students, an English placement score and 
in some cases a chemistry proficiency score 
were also available. After some study and 
preliminary experimenting, the committee 
selected the following areas for further 
testing as aids to gaining a more compre- 
hensive picture of the student: personality, 
vocational interests, recreational interests 
and activities, general educational and 
cultural background, knowledge of con- 
temporary affairs, social sensitivity, me- 
chanical aptitude, background in home 
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economics at the time of entering college, 
and achievement in home economics at the 
end of the junior year. Wherever possible, 
published tests and inventories are used in 
this evaluation; in the last two areas, ex- 
perimentation in the development of tests 
is in progress. 

Another attempt to check the poten- 
tialities of the student has involved the 
testing of an index for the partial prediction 
of scholastic success. This is being done, 
however, with a realization that such 
success may prove to have no relation to 
what may be called “the college success” 
of a student or to her later achievement in 
her profession. The measure used experi- 
mentally is a modified form of an index 
developed several years ago in the College 
of Education of the Ohio State University 
and used with some success in that college 
to predict first-quarter grades of students.' 
A study of the usefulness of the index in 
predicting the scholastic attainment of 
home economics students throughout the 
four years of college has been undertaken. 

The staff had for some time recognized 
the desirability of systematically evaluating 
the program of courses and experiences now 
provided for students. Both the direct 
guidance activities and the evaluation 
procedures early served to emphasize this. 
Therefore, one of the major projects of the 
program is centered around this problem, 
and certain preliminary studies have been 
made which contribute to a reconsideration 
of the total curriculum. 

One of these studies is an analysis of 
enrollment trends over a five-year period. 
This indicates certain significant facts con- 
cerning the persistence of students in 
college, the periods at which withdrawals 
were most frequent, the most common 


1 Troyer, Maurice E. An Attempt to Broaden 
the Bases of Prognosis and the Criterion of Success 
of College Freshmen. Unpublished dissertation, 
College of Education, The Ohio State University, 
1935. 
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reasons for withdrawal, and the percentage 
of each class entering the department as 
transfer students. These facts suggested 
the need for a reconsideration of the place- 
ment of courses in the four-year program, 
for the provision of more flexibility, and for 
consideration of the question of more selec- 
tive admission to the School of Home 
Economics. 

As a further evidence of the need for 
curriculum study, the reactions of various 
groups of students and former students to 
the present program were sought. Trans- 
fer students of at least one year’s residence 
were interviewed; former students who had 
either left college or transferred to another 
field were reached by letter; graduates of 
the past five years who were teaching in 
the fall of 1938 were similarly approached. 
The responses were most helpful in indicat- 
ing certain lacks in the curriculum, in 
suggesting experiences which might be of 
more value to the student than those now 
provided, and in providing some evaluation 
of courses taken. 

Another study contributing to a re- 
evaluation of the curriculum involved a 
ten-day series of conferences conducted by 
a member of the U. S. Office of Education 
at the invitation of the home economics 
staff. These conferences were held with 
administrators, small groups of staff mem- 
bers and teachers of related subjects, 
selected students, graduate assistants, and 
supervising teachers. A report of the 
findings, with recommendations for revi- 
sion and further study, was given at the 
close of the period. After formulating a 
plan for concentrated study both on those 
problems which called for more immediate 
attention and on those which involved 
long-time consideration, the home eco- 
nomics staff is working with the guidance- 
research committee on an intensive study of 
the curriculum. 
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Future plans. The preceding discussion 
has given an overview of the program in 
guidance-research in home economics which 
is being experimentally developed in the 
School of Home Economics at the Ohio 
State University and of progress during the 
first two years. During the remainder of 
the five-year period it is planned to continue 
the work in the areas of: (a) the develop- 
ment of techniques for securing information 
about students and for giving guidance; 
(b) the evaluation of the status and growth 
of the student; and (c) the study of the 
college curriculum in home economics. It 
is expected that certain of the projects al- 
ready undertaken will be completed or 
revised. New service studies and projects 
will be added as need and opportunity 
develop. Progress reports will be pre- 
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pared annually, outlining the chief accom- 
plishments of the year, and the program of 
work for the following year will be de- 
veloped on the basis of progress indicated 
by these reports. From time to time the 
agent in home economics education research 
from the U. S. Office of Education and the 
local advisory committee will be asked to 
discuss the development of the program 
with the guidance-research committee—a 
procedure already found most helpful. 
Finally, at the close of the study it is 
planned to summarize and evaluate the 
total findings. It is hoped that the com- 
mittee will then be able to recommend a 
plan by which effective selection and guid- 
ance of undergraduate students may be 
carried on by the staff of the home eco- 
nomics department. 


Cy, 
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HOME NURSING ATTENDANTS 
IN CLEVELAND, OHIO 


HELENE BOEHMKE ZWIERLEIN 


Many families have at one time or 
another felt the need for someone who 
could come into the home, give nursing care 
to a patient not ill enough to require a full- 
time nurse, and also take charge of the 
everyday duties of the house. A house- 
keeper will not do because of the need for 
nursing care; such work is not within the 
province of the trained nurse yet it is neces- 
sary that the household be kept running. 
A practical nurse comes to mind, of course; 
but because many of the available practical 
nurses have had indefinite training, indeter- 
minate experience, and lack the backing of 
a reputable organization, we hesitate to 
employ them. 

Who among us hasn’t wished for a school 
that would give women scientific training 
for the combined nursing-housekeeper job 
and that would offer a reputable registry of 
its graduate students? A group of public- 
spirited Cleveland women not only saw the 
need for such a school but have done some- 
thing about it, with the result that the 
members of the first class of women so 
trained are now in their final period of 
training and are booked for months ahead. 

A board of lay members worked with an 
advisory committee of doctors from the 
Academy of Medicine and with a com- 
mittee of registered nurses. Generous 
friends provided funds for running the 
school for a trial period of three years. A 
house and a partial staff of teachers were 
found at the Family Health Association 
headquarters. 

Since this organization is devoted to 


teaching health and hygiene in the home, 
most of its teachers are registered nurses. 
With them on the staff is a trained home 
economist. The director is a registered 
nurse whose broad outlook, keen sense of 
nursing ethics, and wide sympathies have 
proved invaluable in this pioneer work in 
training home nursing attendants, as these 
new workers are known. 

Women from 21 to 50 years with an 
elementary school education are eligible 
for the course. They must be able to pass 
both mental and physical examinations, 
and they must be approved by the director 
as regards their fitness for the work ahead. 
The cost of tuition, uniforms, and physical 
examination amounts to $58, and in addi- 
tion the students must have financial re- 
sources to carry them through the first 
nine months of the training period, during 
which they receive no remuneration. 

The total training time is 15 months; the 
first three months are spent at school head- 
quarters, the next six months in institutions, 
and the last six months doing paid work 
under supervision in private homes. 

The school day lasts from 8:30 to 4:30 
and is divided equally between instruction 
in home economics and in nursing pro- 
cedures. In the morning half of the class 
receives instruction from the nursing staff; 
the other half prepares the noon meal. In 
the afternoon the first group receives in- 
struction in foods and about the next 
morning’s meal preparation, while the 
second group is getting sickroom instruc- 
tion. 

In addition, the director spends an hour 
a day with the students discussing such 
subjects as physiology, personal hygiene, 
ethics, and personal relations to patient, 
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physician, and family; a psychologist de- 
votes one hour a week to adult psychology 
and another hour to child psychology; and 
infant care is discussed weekly by a regis- 
tered nurse. Reminiscent of old Friday 
afternoon “speaking pieces” is the last hour 
on Friday, devoted to entertainment for 
convalescents. 

The home economics training is based 
almost entirely on meal preparation and 
follows fairly closely the ordinary beginning 
foods course. For the first six weeks the 
meals are planned by the instructor and 
meal preparation is assigned to two cooks. 
Later, when the students are familiar with 
laboratory routine, the meal planning and 
preparation is done individually. The 
students do all the food ordering from the 
start. Orders are given by telephone be- 
cause it is assumed that when they are in 
charge of a patient they will not have time 
to go to market. They are taught to 
organize a grocery list and to place the order 
intelligently. Both electric and gas ranges 
are found in the kitchen to allow the stu- 
dents to familiarize themselves with both 
fuels. 

Two students prepare two meals each 
morning—one for the staff and one for the 
class. Both meals are basically alike, 
bringing out the same principles of cooking 
and nutrition. The one which is served to 
the staff is “dressed up” a bit more as it 
might be to tempt the appetite of a con- 
valescent, whereas the meal for the class is 
prepared and served as it would be for a 
family. These meals may take the form of 
a breakfast, luncheon, or dinner as the les- 
son may require, but the serving hour 
remains the same—high noon. 

When the student is not taking her turn 
planning, ordering foods, or preparing and 
serving meals, she is preparing food for an 
invalid tray or perfecting her work on some 
item on the list of required dishes. This 
list includes egg dishes such as soft and 
hard cooked, poached, baked eggs, omelets, 
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custards, eggnogs, cream soups, and Melba 
toast. A student must learn to prepare 
and serve an invalid’s breakfast tray at- 
tractively and present it promptly at a time 
agreed upon in advance. Not until the 
sample is prepared satisfactorily, expedi- 
tiously, and served to meet the high stand- 
ards of the instructor is the item checked 
off the list. The student’s appreciation of 
high standards in all performances is in- 
creased by this insistence on perfection. 

Breadmaking is also included in the re- 
quired list, chiefly, it must be admitted, 
because it is hard to find a prospective em- 
ployer who does not “‘just love” homemade 
bread. And after all, breadmaking is not 
time-consuming. 

The lecture work includes fundamentals 
of nutrition and discussions of the various 
types of diets for the sick. 

In addition the home economics training 
includes housewifery. Theories on the care 
and cleaning of the kitchen and other rooms 
of the house are applied in practice, as the 
students are assigned responsibility for the 
care of the office, housekeeping suite, 
hospital room, and bathroom at the school. 

When the training in the center has been 
completed, the students are placed in three 
different types of institutions, spending two 
months in each: maternity wards of hos- 
pitals, where they learn to care for the baby; 
convalescent homes or homes for the aged, 
where they get practice in caring for chronic 
sick and old people; and nursery schools, 
where they observe the work with the well 
child. Their service is given in exchange 
for the training received. When they go 
into private homes for the remaining six 
months of their training, they are visited 
once a week by a member of the school 
staff. During this period, four weeks is 
the maximum length of service in any one 
home, since the students need to get experi- 
ence in all types of homes before super- 
vision is removed and their names placed on 
the registry for home nursing attendants. 
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These attendants can by no means take 
the place of the trained and registered 
nurse. No one knows their limitations 
better than the teachers who have trained 
them, but they bid fair to fill a great need in 
the community. They have been accepted 
because of their training and because of the 
recognized organization backing them. 


EXPENDITURES OF SEVEN SMALL 
FAMILIES AT THE PROFES- 
SIONAL LEVEL 


ROY C. CAVE 


The data given below, while confined to 
the expenditures of only seven families, 
are of special interest for several reasons. 
These are small college and university fami- 
lies of two and three persons. Moreover, 
their incomes, while not large as pro- 
fessional incomes go, nevertheless rank, 
with two exceptions, among the upper 5 
per cent of the nation (1). Small families 
receiving such substantial incomes have a 
wide though by no means unlimited range 
of choice. They enjoy something ap- 
proaching a liberal mode of living not usu- 
ally realizable among larger families with 
incomes of less than $5,000 (2, 3, 4, 5, 6). 
This economic freedom of choice is reflected 
in the accompanying table, which gives in 
some detail types of expenditure by family 
and the average for all families. The 
classification of expenditures used is the 
division of accounts issued by the U. S. 
Bureau of Home Economics, modified 
somewhat to fit the spending habits of 
professional families more accurately. 

The number of persons in each family is 
shown by the figure in parentheses which 
follows the lettered designation of the fam- 
ily. In connection with this matter of size 
of family it should be noted that the fami- 
lies differed in the extent to which outside 
persons were temporarily included in the 
family. Reckoning guests and domestics 
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together, there were outsiders in the house- 
holds for the following number of nights 
during the year: family A, 73; family B, 
194; family C, 104; family D, 0; family E, 
44; family F, 156; family G, 28. 

In analyzing the data, allowance should 
be made for the fact that (1) the full cost 
of housing is not shown in the figures 
given, since depreciation on homes owned 
is not included and interest on the invest- 
ment in the home is also omitted; and (2) 
automobile expenditures include in two 
cases purchase of new cars and omit in 
all cases cost of depreciation. 

Costs of living are separated from sav- 
ings and investments to permit a sharper 
contrast. Note that there is a wide varia- 
tion from family to family in the propor- 
tion that costs of living bear to total out- 
lays. Correspondingly, there is a great 
range in amount and proportion of savings 
among the seven families. The range 
is from $262 to $1,429, or from 6.9 to 33.2 
per cent of total expenditures. 

The five families who saved the largest 
percentages of total expenditures were 
homeowners. Four of them were pay- 
ing off mortgages, while the fifth completed 
an unfinished room. In the case of two 
families, ““C’’ and “G”, purchase of auto- 
mobiles probably reduced the amount of 
savings. All families were making pension 
payments. In the case of family “A” 
purchase of household equipment appar- 
ently reduced the amount of savings some- 
what. Life insurance premiums consti- 
tuted another “savings” element which 
varied from family to family. From the 
above, it can be seen that the distinction 
between “‘costs of living” and “savings and 
investments” is somewhat arbitrary, though 
in general these savings are of course at- 
tempts to provide future sources of income. 

A general pattern of academic living is 
indicated by the relatively small outlays 
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Distribution of expenditures of 7 college and university families of Berkeley, California, for year beginning July 1937 


FAMILY A FAMILY B FAMILY C FAMILY D FAMILY E FAMILY Ft FAMILY G AVERAGE OF 
(2) (3) (2) (3.75°) (3) (3) (2) ALL FAMILIES Lan 
CLASSIFICATION Pon ALL 
Amount Amount Amount Amount Amount | Amount Amount Amount 
dollars dollars dollars dollars | dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars 
271 7.0| 546 14.2) 357) 9.4) 524) 12.2} 459 | 19.6 | 496) 11.2} 309| 9.8 423 | 11.5 2962 
90 2.3 69 1.8; 183 | 4.8 66, «1.5 100 | 4.3 42 | 0.9 75 | 2.4 89 | 2.4 625 
177 | 4.6| 267 | 7.0) 276; 7.2) 221! 5.2 55 | 2.3 | 280| 6.3 127 | 4.0; 200) 5.4 1403 
348 | 9.0; 325| 8.4) 12.6) 195 | 4.5 | 18.6| 5.1 | 493 | 15.7) 358! 9.7 2503 
5. Furniture and equipment.| 515 | 13.3 | 350 9.1 61 1.6 64 «11.5 196 | 8.4) 249) 5.6 46; 1.5| 212; 5.8 1481 
6. Operating expenses....... 233) 6.0) 317| 8.3| 226| 5.9| 328) 7.6, 285| 12.2} 408| 9.2| 226| 7.2) 299| 2023 
x 12; 0.3 105 | 2.7 23 | 0.6 | 222); 5.2 2; 413 | 9.3 ai 111 | 3.0 780 
8. Automobile............. 236 | 6.1 | 6.5) 665 17.5) 311 156 6.7 450 10.1) 817 | 26.0; 412 | 11.2 2884 
73 1.9 63 1.6 % | 2.5 0.0 29 | 1.2 13 | 0.3 18 | 0.6 42 1.1 292 
90 | 2.3 162 | 4.2 33} 0.9 | 333 | 7.7 0.3 | 352) 7.9 132 | 4.2 159 | 4.3 1110 
. Benevolences............ 353 | 9.0 94; 2.4) 144) 3.8 48 1.1 17, 0.7 63 1.4 89 | 2.8; 115] 3.1 808 
12. Education 65 52 1.4 59 1.61 2.7 0.3 | 328) 7.4 126 | 4.0 107) 2.9 751 
13. Recreation.............. 236 | 6.1 | 277 | Bee | | 138 | 5.9 54; 1.2; 115 | 3.7 | 274| 7.4 1918 
94 2.4 62 1.6 87 | 2.3 | 177 | 4.1 25 72 1.6 | 134 4.3 93 | 2.6 651 
15. Incidental............... 12} 0.3) 0 0.0) 26/07 1 00) 2% 1.0) 26) 0.6 | 6| 0.2| 0.4 95 
Total cost of living.......... 2805 | 72.3 | 2938 | 76.4 5S | 93. 1 | 2876 66. 8 | 1936 | _ 82. 7 E 3472 | 78.1 | 2716 86.5 | 2898 | 78.7 | 20,286 
16. Savings and investments... 1078 | 27.7 | 910 23.6 | 262 6.9 | 1429 | 33.2 2| 404 | 17.3 | 972 2 | 21.9 | 426 | 13.5 783 | 21.3, 5481 
3883 100.0 3848 100. 3805 100. 0 4305 100. | 2340 100. 4444 100. | 3142 100. 0 3681 100.0 25,767 
* Birth in family during year. 
+ Data for calendar year 1937. 
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for clothing and automobiles and by the 
emphasis in expenditures on good homes, 
good house furnishings, “meals out,”’ recre- 
ation, education, and savings. 

The extremely large proportion of total 
expenditures devoted to “other living” 
(items 8 to 16) brings out quite forcibly the 
ability of small families with moderately 
large incomes to realize something ap- 
proaching a liberal level of living. Fami- 
lies “A”, “C”, and “G”, for example, 
devoted 57.5, 57.9, and 59.3 per cent 
respectively for these “advancement” items. 
These are two-person families. 

Ability to live more freely is also sug- 
gested by the considerable variations in 
family expenditures throughout the entire 
range of items listed. These differences 
cannot be entirely explained in terms of 
variations in family size and income. 
Data in the table express perhaps not 
completely, but fairly clearly, not only 
the academic standard of living of the 
group but also individual family standards 
as well. 
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W.P.A. SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 


FLORENCE KERR 


Educators, social workers, parent-teacher 
associations, and other persons and agen- 
cies concerned with the well-being of school 
children, have for many years realized that 
large numbers of children have been handi- 
capped in their school work simply because 
of undernourishment. To offset this, they 
have advocated serving nutritious, well- 
balanced lunches at the schools. Because 
of the depression the need grew much more 
acute, while the funds available for the 
work practically disappeared. 

With the advent of the Works Progress 
Administration, local boards of education 
promptly requested federal assistance for 
this type of work. Projects for the em- 
ployment of needy women in the prepara- 
tion and serving of free lunches to under- 
nourished children in the public schools, or 
to those needy children in parochial schools 
who do not pay tuition, were approved for 
many areas. 

The results of a survey of school lunch 
projects are included in a report which 
covers 44 states, the District of Columbia, 
and New York City. The survey was 
made on November 9, 1938, at which time 
projects were fairly well under way in most 
of the areas participating in the school 
lunch program for the 1938-39 school sea- 
son. These projects served on that day 
621,990 different children in 6,841 schools. 

The survey shows clearly the attempt 
made to concentrate the program in the 
areas most in need of it. More than half 
the total number of children served at- 
tended school in the southern states. 
About 34 per cent were attending school in 
rural or small-town areas, and about 35 per 
cent were found in schools located in con- 
gested metropolitan areas. 

The benefits derived from the school 
lunch projects cannot be estimated in 
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dollars and cents; but school teachers and 
principals reiterate time and again that 
where a nourishing, noonday meal is pro- 
vided, the result is better grades, better 
attitudes, better health, and better at- 
tendance. Parents testify to better dispo- 
sition at home. 

Findings indicate also that the school 
lunch projects help to establish good food 
habits, not only from the standpoint of diet 
itself but in the manner of eating. Table 
habits improve with a little supervision 
when comparisons can be made by the 
pupils themselves. 

Records where taken invariably show 
gains in weight among the children served. 
In a school where all children participating 
in the midday meal were weighed at the 
close of the 1937-38 school term and again 
when they returned last fall, it was found 
that every one of the children had lost 
weight during the summer vacation. After 
a month or two in school in the fall, all but 
one child receiving the school lunch gained 
weight again. 

In Walker County, Alabama, the super- 
intendent of education states that he is able 
to name the schools where W.P.A. workers 
serve school lunches simply by looking at 
the attendance records, because the per- 
centage of attendance in such schools, he 
says, is so high. In one school the pupils 
in one class were dismissed for a day so that 
the teacher could attend an institute. 
However, when lunch time came, the chil- 
dren who received free lunches were in their 
seats. A teacher in an adjoining room 
noticed them and asked why they were 
there. One little boy acted as spokesman. 
“‘We want our lunch,” he said. 

Dr. John S. Jorezak, city physician in 
Chicopee (population 43,930), a neighboring 
town of Springfield, Massachusetts, wrote: 

As City Physician, I have had an opportunity to 
see many of the less fortunate families in our city 
which are as a rule rather large. I have noticed a 


very marked decrease of illness among children 
during this past winter which I believe was mostly 
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due to the school lunch project. Undoubtedly, 
these warm, balanced meals played a very important 
part in building and maintaining the health and 
resistance to sickness. 


Psychologists have told us that children 
sometimes hide their feelings and their 
resentments by indulging in unusual prac- 
tices which satisfy their passion for a just 
distribution of life’s blessings. Here, they 
say, arise many of the juvenile factors which 
later develop into problems of minor and 
then major delinquency. In many in- 
stances these faults may be obviated by 
proper treatment—wholesome food and 
decent clothing, which allow a child to go 
along with other children and not feel 
himself set apart. 

Among the large number of low-cost 
adequate menus recommended by the 
W.P.A. home economics consultant for the 
school lunch, one includes creamed eggs on 
toast, scalloped tomatoes, raisin and nut 
sandwich, cookies, and milk. Another 
consists of meat loaf, mashed potatoes, 
green beans, bread and butter, fruit dessert, 
and milk. Still another calls for cabbage 
with cheese sauce, spinach, baked potato, 
bread and butter, and cocoa. 

Many children in the poorer communi- 
ties, unused either to a variety of foods or 
to foods properly prepared, sometimes have 
to be coaxed into eating certain dishes. 
One group of children in Kit Carson 
County, Colorado, formerly brought for 
their lunch only chunks of bread and raw 
potato. Fruits were practically unheard 
of in their lives. Although at first it 
seemed impossible to satisfy their hunger 
on the project, it was difficult to break them 
away from potatoes every meal and teach 
them the value of other vegetables. Typi- 
cal, however, of the final reception to a 
change in food cookery was the reaction of 
a child who, looking wide-eyed at a dish of 
carrots his teacher had insisted upon his 
eating, said doubtfully, “These carrots 
don’t taste like carrots.” He then pro- 
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ceeded to eat the last morsel of the abhorred 
vegetable. 

The Federal Surplus Commodities Cor- 
poration has at its disposal sufficient food- 
stuffs to feed 5,000,000 children. In co- 
operation with F.S.C.C., therefore, W.P.A. 
hopes to treble its program during the 
1939-40 school year. 


ASSOCIATED COUNTRY WOMEN OF 
THE WORLD 


GRACE E. FRYSINGER 


Rural women from over thirty nations 
and professional women from fields of home 
economics, agriculture, journalism, and the 
like, attended the 1939 Triennial Confer- 
ence of the Associated Country Women of 
the World in London from May 30 to June 
9. Nearly three hundred delegates at- 
tended from the United States. They 
came from 34 states and the District of 
Columbia. 

The theme of the conference was “The 
Use of Natural Resources in and about the 
Country Home.” A book entitled What 
Country Women Use and an exhibit gave 
concrete evidence of these activities of 
rural women. In addition, the conference 
included talks by notable authorities, dis- 
cussion groups, the showing of films from 
member societies, and triennial reports of 
officers, committees, and member societies. 

The opening session was colorful and 
dramatic. A herald with trumpet an- 
nounced each event, and a specially pre- 
pared prologue depicted the importance of 
rural life. Many delegates wore their 
colorful national costumes at this session 
and continued to do so throughout the con- 
ference. The United States had the honor 
of replying to the welcome from His 
Majesty’s Government. Lady Denman, 
chairman of the National Federation of 
Women’s Institutes, greeted the delegates 
in the name of that organization, our 
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hostess for the conference. The Women’s 
Institutes are comparable to the home 
demonstration work in the United States. 

While the theme of the conference was 
“The Use of Natural Resources,” the re- 
ports of societies and discussion groups 
considered a wide range of topics of concern 
to rural women everywhere, including “The 
Country Woman and Her Money Affairs,” 
“Division of Labor in the Family,” “Work 
of Women on the Land,” “Handicrafts,” 
“The Rural Theater,” “Woman’s Place in 
the Rural Social Order,” ““Housing,”’ “Lei- 
sure in Villages,” “Interdependence of City 
and Country Women,” “Production for 
Home Consumption or Sale,” ‘Marketing 
as a Feature of Rural Economic Life,” 
“Home Gardens,” “Health Services in 
Rural Areas,” “Educational Services in 
Rural Areas.” 

At the large general sessions, authorities 
such as Mr. Christopher Turner and Sir 
Albert Howard presented up-to-the-minute 
considerations in the field of agriculture. 
Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth discussed the 
drama, and the Honorable Mrs. Franklin 
spoke on “Education in Rural Areas.” 
Representatives of member organizations 
contributed to the discussions. Mrs. Nev- 
ille Chamberlain urged that all women 
stress the need of spiritual values in life. 

The report of Mrs. Watt, president of the 
A.C.W.W., emphasized the rapid develop- 
ment of the Association in member societies 
and in scope of activities. She stressed the 
important contribution of women to rural 
stability, the increasing respect of rural 
women for other people, and confidence in 
themselves. She commented on their wider 
horizon of interest and activity. The con- 
ference re-elected Mrs. Watt its president 
for the next triennial period and chose for 
its next theme “Marketing of Agricultural 
Products,” with emphasis on co-operative 
activities. The place of meeting for the 
1942 conference is to be decided by the 
executive committee before January 1, 1940. 
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The sessions were times of serious con- 
sideration and helpful suggestions to these 
women from many lands. Another valued 
experience was the opportunity between 
sessions for informal conversation which 
deepened their understanding of each 
other’s living conditions and traditions 
and stimulated the desire to co-operate for 
the common welfare. 

The mid-conference week end was spent 
in lovely rural England, visiting homes, 
farms, and gardens, large and small; seeing 
historical spots; and attending activities of 
local Women’s Institutes. Many delegates 
attended a Women’s Institutes County 
Federation meeting at Cliveden, the estate 
of Lord and Lady Astor, who won all hearts 
by intelligence, friendliness, and wit. One 
day was spent at the annual meeting of the 
National Federation of Women’s Institutes, 
at which discussions of health, housing, 
and education sounded a common bond of 
interest to all present. 

There was no discussion of peace as such 
at the conference; but whenever the need of 
good will and of spiritual values was men- 
tioned, sustained acclaim followed. 

Supplementing the program was a wealth 
of outstanding social events. The recep- 
tion by His Majesty’s Government at 
Lancaster House was a brilliant affair at 
which the Minister of Agriculture, Sir 
Reginald Dorman Smith, and Lady Dor- 
man Smith received the guests. Ambassa- 
dor Kennedy was most generous in his 
attentions and gave a talk to the delegates 
at their hotel headquarters and a delightfui 
reception at the United States Embassy. 

The Lord Mayor of London received the 
delegates at the Guild Hall in an atmos- 
phere of medieval ceremony and colorful- 
ness. He and the Lady Mayoress arrived 
at the Guild Hall in formal robes of office 
and in a gilded coach drawn by four horses. 
Ambassadors and other diplomats, the 
League of Nations Union, and many social 
and civic organizations offered additional 


hospitality. Two of the traditional guilds, 
“The Worshipful Order of Goldsmiths” 
and “The Worshipful Order of Grocers,” 
received the delegates at their historic guild 
halls. A luncheon session was held when 
leaders in home economics, agriculture, and 
rural women’s organizations discussed these 
matters with the professional women who 
attended the conference. 

The final formal occasion of the confer- 
ence was a service at Canterbury Cathedral 
with a sermon by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

After the conference many United States 
delegates went on one of several scheduled 
tours on the continent. Others remained 
in England to accept the wealth of country 
hospitality so kindly offered. 

The women of the United States who 
attended the conference came home con- 
scious of new hopes, new ideas, and greater 
courage. They have increased belief in 
home and family life as a vital factor in 
world affairs. They recognize anew that 
adequate health and educational services 
are basic to social progress. They have 
greater understanding and tolerance for the 
people of other lands and greater apprecia- 
tion of their own opportunities and responsi- 
bilities. They feel a great debt of gratitude 
to all those in England who extended such 
generous hospitality and kindly friendship 
throughout their stay. More than ever 
they believe in organized endeavors of rural 
women, and they desire to co-operate with 
women of all nations in promoting improved 
homemaking and the general welfare. 


CANADIAN HOME ECONOMICS 
ASSOCIATION 


KATHARINE MIDDLETON 


For over forty years home economics has 
been established as a profession in Canada. 
Provincial and city groups have been or- 
ganized for thirty years or so, some of which 
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have been affiliated with the American 
Home Economics Association. During the 
past ten years, many new fields of oppor- 
tunity for trained home economists have 
opened up and continue to do so as the need 
for their services is recognized. With this 
growth of the profession has developed 
interprovincial interest in like branches of 
the profession and the feeling of need for 
the exchange of information and ideas. 
Two years ago the Manitoba Home Eco- 
nomics Association began corresponding 
with eastern and western groups as to the 
advisability of calling an all-Canadian meet- 
ing with the possibility of forming a na- 
tional group. Finally, last fall the Mani- 
toba group took the plunge, as it were, and 
began making definite plans which culmi- 
nated in the first convention of Canadian 
home economists, held on July 4, 5, and 6 
at the Royal Alexandra Hotel, Winnipeg. 
Keen interest was shown by all the groups 
approached; and extensive correspondence 
was carried on with regard to program, im- 
portant points dealing with a constitution 
should a national organization be formed, 
case histories of Canadian groups for back- 
ground, and other details. It was a diffi- 
cult task; but with an enthusiastic com- 
mittee headed by Anna Speers, nutritionist 
for the Children’s Hospital of Winnipeg, 
together with the executive of the Manitoba 
group, plans were organized. The enthu- 
siasm and appreciation of the 115 attend- 
ants at this, the first Canadian home eco- 
nomics convention, was well worth the 
effort required. 

Among the guests it was our privilege to 
entertain, were two charming and out- 
standing American women—Mrs. Katha- 
rine M. Ansley, executive secretary of the 
American Home Economics Association, 
and Mary Foley, consultant dietitian of the 
Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minnesota, who is 
also a charter member of the American 
Dietetic Association. No two women could 
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have brought more to us, and their enthusi- 
astic interest and encouragement meant 
more to us than we can say. (Asa matter 
of fact, we feel they partly belong to us!) 

The program was planned to interest as 
many of the branches of the profession as 
possible. The first session was a business 
one, and in a few minutes the Canadian 
Home Economics Association was formed 
with enthusiasm and unanimity. Dele- 
gates from Ontario, Alberta, Saskatchewan, 
and British Columbia were at one with 
Manitoba; and other groups not repre- 
sented had written of their interest and 
approval of a national organization. 

At the public meeting held the first night, 
the first speaker was Mrs. Ansley, who dealt 
with “Home Economics in the Com- 
munity.” She was followed by Edith 
Elliot of the Department of Agriculture of 
the Dominion Government, Ottawa, who 
chose as her subject “The Home Economist 
and the Consumer.” 

A morning session devoted to nutrition 
included: “Adequate Nutrition” by Miss 
Foley, followed by a showing of a film 
loaned by the Mayo Clinic; Marjoria Moore 
of the Family Bureau, Winnipeg, who dis- 
cussed social service and nutrition; and Dr. 
C. H. A. Walton, whose address dealt with 
phases of his work as chief of the Allergy 
Clinic, Winnipeg. 

Clothing and textiles required an after- 
noon, at which time Mr. Douglass, out- 
standing Canadian textile expert, was 
heard. 

A session on home management brought 
out the work of the home economist most 
directly connected with the housewife and 
included Doris Short, home service expert, 
Winnipeg Electric Co.; Katharine Middle- 
ton, home economics editor of the Winnipeg 
Tribune; and Edith Elliot of Ottawa. 

The session on education was of decided 
interest because of the many curriculum 


changes that have taken place throughout 
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Canada in the past few years. Ruth Dean 
of Toronto, chairman of the curriculum re- 
vision committee for Ontario, and Char- 
lotte Black of Vancouver both spoke on this 
important topic. The role of the home 
economist in rural life was discussed by 
Frances McKay, head of the Youth Train- 
ing Centres for Manitoba. 

Officers were elected at the last business 
meeting of the new national organization. 
The executive consists of the president, J. L. 
McLenaghan, director of home economics, 
Department of Education, Victoria, B. C.; 
the secretary-treasurer, Charlotte Black, 
Vancouver, B. C.; and one representative 
from each province of the Dominion. 
Chairmen of standing committees, to be 
appointed by the executive, will also be 
members of the governing group. 

During the convention, the Swift Ca- 
nadian Co., Ltd., with Mr. R. B. Hunter, 
general manager, acting as host, entertained 
us at a luncheon following a field trip 
through their new million dollar plant. 
The Winnipeg Tribune, with Mr. W. C. 
McCurdy, vice-president and managing 
director, as host, entertained us at a friendly 
and informal dinner at the St. Charles 
Country Club, a few miles from the city. 
At the banquet held the final night, Mr. J. 
H. Evans, deputy Minister of Agriculture 
for the Manitoba Government, was the 
guest speaker. Other distinguished guests 
on this occasion included His Honor W. J. 
Tupper, K.C., Lieutenant-Governor of 
Manitoba, and Mrs. John Bracken, wife of 
the Premier of Manitoba, and the guest 
speakers at the convention. 

It was truly an exciting and historic meet- 
ing. The formation of the Canadian Home 
Economics Association creates a bond that 
extends from coast to coast in the Dominion 
but one that does not break the bonds that 
tie us to the American home economists. 
The profession of home economics is world- 
wide, being a national profession only so 
far as it deals with national problems. 
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NEW YORK STATE NUTRITION 
CONFERENCE 


G. DOROTHY WILLIAMS 


The Nutrition Conference held at the 
New York State College of Home Econom- 
ics at Cornell University the third week of 
July brought together for the first time in 
New York State a varied group of doctors, 
nurses, social workers, teachers, extension 
workers, Red Cross and Y.W.C.A. repre- 
sentatives, and many others, to discuss 
a common problem—feeding families for 
health. The conference was sponsored by 
the New York State Departments of 
Education, Health, and Social Welfare 
and the New York State College of Home 
Economics. The chairman was Dr. Eliza- 
beth M. Gardiner, director of the division 
of maternity, infancy, and child hygiene 
of the New York State Department of 
Health. Serving with her were the fol- 
lowing committee: from the New York 
State Department of Education, Treva 
Kauffman, supervisor of home economics 
education, Marie Swanson, school nursing 
supervisor, and Mary McCormick, health 
education supervisor; from the New York 
State Department of Health, Marion 
Sheahan, director of the division of public 
health nursing, and Jessie Cole and Dr. 
Marion Loew of the division of maternity, 
infancy, and child hygiene; from the New 
York State Department of Social Welfare, 
May McDonald, supervisor of home eco- 
nomics; from the New York State College 
of Home Economics, Helen Monsch and 
G. Dorothy Williams of the department of 
foods and nutrition and Mrs. Martha H. 
Eddy and Carrie Williams of the State 
Extension Service. The staff of the New 
York State College of Home Economics 
acted as hostesses. More than two hun- 
dred people from every section of New York 
State and from nine other states attended 
the sessions, most of them staying through 
the week. 
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Probably the outstanding results of the 
week were two: First, a varied group of 
professional workers, all of them in contact 
with families in various communities of 
the state, received information about food 
and nutrition and the problem of feeding 
families of varying types and incomes; 
second, and equally important, all these 
workers from so many different fields— 
health, education, social welfare—came 
together (for many it was the first experi- 
ence of the kind) and discussed a common 
problem and reached a better understand- 
ing and appreciation of one another’s work 
and the possibilities for co-operation. 

The enthusiasm of the audience was an 
inspiration. People came early and stayed 
late and were eager for every bit of infor- 
mation they could get. At the end of the 
week they voted unanimously for a similar 
conference next year and, if possible, 
smaller conferences throughout the state, 
where information would be relayed to 
local agencies in towns and counties. 
Many of these workers feel an urgent need 
for authentic material and have little 
opportunity to refresh themselves on sub- 
ject matter and are therefore eager for 
any means by which they can be brought 
up to date and given help on the problems 
in family feeding with which they are 
constantly being confronted. 

In planning the program the committee 
felt it was fully as important to give the 
conference members help on how to reach 
people and help them with their problems 
as to give them new subject matter. The 
time was therefore divided between lectures 
and demonstrations of new research in foods 
and nutrition and discussions of methods 
of teaching. In opening the conference, 
Dr. Flora Rose, director of the Coilege, 
set the keynote for the week when she 
stressed the importance of family education 
and the need for educating both adults 
and children. She said it is not only a 
matter of getting information to people 
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but of changing attitudes and habits of 
eating. Whatever subject was under dis- 
cussion—whether problems of nutrition, 
spending, marketing, or the approach in 
a home visit—the importance of family 
education was emphasized. 

Among the speakers were Dr. Margaret 
Chaney of Connecticut College, who talked 
on “Food Needs in Growth’; Dr. Clive 
McCay, New York State College of Agri- 
culture, on “What’s New in Vitamins”; 
Helen Monsch, New York State College 
of Home Economics, ‘‘Feeding Little Chil- 
dren in the Family Group”; Sybil L. 
Smith, U. S. Office of Experiment Stations, 
“Nutrition, An International Problem”’; 
May McDonald, New York State Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare, “Feeding Your 
Family at Different Income Levels”; Dr. 
Faith M. Williams, U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, “How Families Spend Their 
Money”; Flora Thurston, New York State 
College of Agriculture, “Why We Educate 
Adults.” Still others were: Dr. Elizabeth 
Gardiner, Marguerite Queneau, and Mar- 
gery Vaughn, of the New York State 
Department of Health; Mary McCormick, 
New York State Department of Education; 
Sara James, Department of Public Welfare, 
Rochester; Mary Bowen, Department of 
Education, Syracuse; Dr. Will Cook Spain, 
New York City; Dr. Paul J. Kruse, New 
York State College of Agriculture; and 
Mark Entorf, Dr. Ethel Waring, Katherine 
Reeves, Dr. Marion Pfund, Mrs. Pearl 
Janssen, Dr. Helen Bull, Olga Brucher, 
Jessie Freeman, and Mrs. Martha H. 
Eddy, all from New York State College 
of Home Economics. 

The enthusiastic response to this co- 
operative undertaking is an indication of 
the need not only for supplying field 
workers with new and authentic informa- 
tion, particularly in a field where so much 
misinformation is current, but also for 
co-operation and correlation of the excellent 
work now under way in the field. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE PRESENT SITUATION 


In September when many American 
newspapers were trying so hard to draw 
parallels between 1939 and 1917-18, people 
remembered that 22 years ago home econo- 
mists had proved indispensable in putting 
over the food conservation campaign, 
and naturally enough some of us were asked 
what ought to be done now. Of course, 
the only reasonable answer was to carry 
on as usual. At present we certainly do 
not face any important food shortage, 
and up to the time when this is printed 
general economic conditions are as good if 
not better than for some time past. If 
and when there is anything home econo- 
mists can do, they can be trusted to do it; 
and they are now far better organized to 
keep informed and to swing into action as 
needed than they were in 1917. 


CANADIAN HOME ECONOMICS 
ASSOCIATION 


The American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation voiced the feeling of all its members 
when, through its executive secretary, it 
gave hearty congratulations and good 
wishes to our professional sisters in Canada 
on the establishment of the new Canadian 
Home Economics Association. JOURNAL 
readers will welcome the account of the 
meeting of organization which appears on 
page 627. Miss Middleton, who wrote it 
at the JouRNAL’s request, pulled a laboring 
oar in the arrangements for the meeting 
and knows whereof she speaks. 

Mrs. Ansley also has reported enthu- 
siastically about the Winnipeg doings and 
the people who were there. They are 
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well trained, alert, and enthusiastic. As 
Miss Middleton shows, they represent a 
variety of public and private services— 
apparently a group that will be heard from 
throughout Canada. 

Some of them have heretofore been 
affiliated with the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, where they have been 
valued members. Sorry as we are to lose 
them and close as our interests are, we 
recognize that after all a national boundary 
does imply differences and that an inde- 
pendent Canadian organization may be 
in a better position to promote the develop- 
ment of home economics in the Dominion 
than one which is predominantly concerned 
with United States conditions. And we 
shall do our part to maintain close and 
friendly relations between the two branches 
of home economists on this continent. 

For a long distance the boundary be- 
tween the two countries follows the 49th 
parallel, and it seems so theoretical and 
unreal that one is reminded of how “The 
Hunting of the Snark” was guided by a 
map “representing the sea without the 
least vestige of land’’: 


“‘What’s the good of Mercator’s North Poles and 
Equators, 
Tropics, Zones and Meridian Lines?” 
So the Bellman would cry: and the crew would 


reply 
“They are merely conventional signs!” 


There is at least one short stretch, 
however, where this “conventional sign” 
is actually visible. In Montana and Al- 
berta, at the eastern side of the mountains 
which “many glaciers” have carved into 
such imposing and fantastic shapes, the 
49th parallel runs for some distance through 
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a forest, and along it a strip of ground 16 
feet wide has been cleared of trees, sug- 
gesting at first glimpse a rather ineffective 
fire break. Certainly no more peaceful, 
forceless line of demarcation could be 
drawn; it simply gives notice that to the 
north of the clearing the needs and will 
of the Dominion of Canada are in control, 
to the south, those of the United States. 
We hope that in working together for the 
advancement of their common interests 
the Canadian and the American Home 
Economics Associations will help to keep 
alive the comity of nations symbolized by 
that narrow clearing in the forest. 


REORGANIZATION IN THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 


The reorganization which went into 
effect on July 1 included the shifting of 
several federal agencies in which there are 
subdivisions dealing with home economics 
interests. For the most part, the actual 
programs and personnel, often even the 
location of the offices, remain much as 
they would have been without the reor- 
ganization, at least up to the present. 

In the Office of Education, for example, 
the chief change apparent to the outsider 
is in the letterhead, the top line of which 
now reads Federal Security Agency instead 
of United States Department of the In- 
terior. The internal organization and per- 
sonnel of the office are for the most part 
unchanged. There was a rumor that the 
Office was to move, but fortunately this 
proved untrue and it remains in the fine 
quarters especially planned for it in the 
recently completed Department of the 
Interior Building. 

In the same way, the U. S. Public Health 
Service seems not to have undergone any 
marked changes since it passed from under 
the aegis of the U. S. Treasury to that of 
the new Federal Security Agency. 
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The full list of agencies now combined 
under this new F.S.A., together with their 
former connections, reads: 


Federal Security Agency 


Office of Education (Interior) 
U. S. Film Service (National Emergency Council) 
Radio Division (National Emergency Council) 
Public Health Service (Treasury) 
Social Security Board (Independent) 
U. S. Employment Service (Labor) 
National Youth Administration (Independent) 
Civilian Conservation Corps (Independent) 
American Printing House for Blind (Treasury) 


Home economists, especially rural work- 
ers, will be interested in the shift of four 
formerly independent agencies to the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. They are: 


Agriculture Department 
Farm Credit Administration (Independent) 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation (Inde- 


pendent) 
Commodity Credit Corporation (Independent) 
Rural Electrification Administration (Independent) 


The new Federal Works Agency also 
contains divisions of interest to home eco- 
nomics. The full list of its member agen- 
cies and their origin reads: 


Federal Works Agency 


Public Roads Administration (Agriculture) 

Public Works Administration (Independent) 

Work Projects Administration (Independent) 

United States Housing Authority (Interior) 

Public Buildings Administration (Treasury and 
Interior) 


What is now the Work Projects Adminis- 
tration was formerly the Works Progress 
Administration and is still entitled to the 
familiar initials, W.P.A. The falling off 
of its activities is due to the lopping off 
of funds by Congress and is in no way the 
result of the shift. The division which 
Mrs. Kerr heads (see page 624) is now 
officially known as Professional and Service 
Projects. 

The new Federal Loan Agency brings 
together the government’s loan agencies, 
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except those which were set up to provide 
distinctly agricultural service and which 
are now part of the Department of Agri- 
culture. The following list shows that 
we shall see the F.L.A.’s insignia on two 
or three agencies that serve individual 
homes and families: 


Federal Loan Agency 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation (Independent) 
R.F.C. Mortgage Company (Independent) 
Disaster Loan Corporation (Independent) 
Electric Home and Farm Authority (Independent) 
Federal National Mortgage Association (Inde- 
pendent) 
Export-Import Bank of Washington (Independent) 
Federal Housing Administration (Independent) 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board (Independent) 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation (F.H.L.B.B.) 
Federal Savings & Loan Insurance Corporation 
(F.H.L.B.B.) 


A change that will interest some home 
economists is the shift of what we used to 
know as the National Resources Committee 
to the enlarged Executive Office of the 
President, where it now functions under 
the name “National Resources Planning 
Board.” Also moved to the Executive 
Office is the Bureau of Budget and under 
it the Central Statistical Board and the 
Central Statistical Committee. 

For all of these details we are indebted 
to a clear and helpful chart distributed 
by the official U. S. Information Service, 
500 Commercial Building, Washington, 
D.C. This Service was organized several 
years ago as part of the National Emergency 
Council. The Council now forms a division 
of the Executive Office of the President, 
where it is officially designated Office of 
Government Reports. 


FEDERAL AGENCIES AND 
HOUSING 


A chart showing the principal agencies 
now actively concerned with housing and 
the functions and limitations of each has 


recently been issued by the Central Hous- 
ing Committee, a sort of semiofficial group 
which brings representatives of those agen- 
cies together for informal contact. A brief 
summary of the main points of the chart 
may help JouRNAL readers to remember 
the present setup. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture. The 
Farm Credit Administration and Farm 
Security Administration are the two agen- 
cies in the Department listed as specifically 
dealing with housing. 

The F.C.A. provides a co-operative 
credit system for agriculture and _inci- 
dentally makes loans available for the 
construction and improvement of farm 
homes. Among the agencies through which 
it does this are the Federal Land Banks, 
Production Credit Associations, and Banks 
for Cooperatives. 

The F.S.A. makes loans to competent 
farm tenants to enable them to become 
landowners under the Bankhead-Jones 
Farm Tenant Act; makes rehabilitation 
loans and provides supervised credit to 
low-income farmers; makes grants for 
subsistence in cases of extreme distress 
due to drought, flood, or similar catas- 
trophes; and operates rural community 
projects begun under the Resettlement 
Administration. 

Neither the F.C.A. nor the F.S.A. makes 
loans to anyone not engaged in agricul- 
ture, nor does either build houses, except 
incidentally in connection with resettle- 
ment or farm purchase projects. 

Federal Loan Agency. Credit aid to 
homeowners other than farmers is pro- 
vided in several ways under the Federal 
Loan Agency. 

What is known as the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board now includes four sub- 
divisions: the Federal Home Loan Bank 
System, with 12 regional banks; the Federal 
Savings and Loan System, which charters 
and supervises privately owned savings 
and loan associations; the Federal Savings 
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and Loan Insurance Corporation, which 
insures accounts of individual investors in 
certain types of saving and loan associa- 
tions; and the Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration, whose activities are now limited 
to servicing the loans which it made to 
relieve distressed homeowners during the 
emergency and to managing and selling 
the property it then acquired. 

Also under the F.L.A. is the Federal 
Housing Administration, which insures 
private lending institutions against loss 
on loans made for housing improvement or 
construction. It does not itself lend 
money, build houses, or clear slums; but it 
influences the character of private opera- 
tions by setting up standards for the prop- 
erty covered by its insurance. 

Two units of the Federal Loan Agency 
deal with already existing mortgages. The 
Federal National Mortgage Association 
purchases F.H.A.-insured mortgages on 
new homes or rental projects; it may also 
finance F.H.A. mortgages on large-scale 
projects. The Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation Mortgage Company refinances 
existing mortgages and makes loans on new 
income-producing urban constructions, but 
only under special local conditions and 
where loans from other sources are not 
available. 

Federal Works Agency. Here is found 
the United States Housing Authority, 
which administers the funds available 
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under the U. S. Housing Act of 1937. It 
provides financial assistance to legally 
constituted public housing agencies (usually 
local housing authorities) to assist in 
development of low-rent housing and slum- 
clearance projects which local authorities 
design, build, and operate on a rental basis. 
It also exercises supervision to insure: 
(1) that projects will reach low-income 
families living under substandard condi- 
tions; (2) that an equivalent number of 
substandard dwellings will be demolished; 
(3) that at least 10 per cent of the develop- 
ment cost is raised from sources other than 
the government; (4) that the locality 
matches the annual federal contribution 
on the basis of at least one to five; (5) 
that costs are within statutory limitations 
of the U. S. Housing Act and that all other 
provisions of the Act are observed. It 
does not buy land, construct projects, or 
assist private builders. 


¢ 
CORRECTION 


By one of the incredible lapses through 
which an obvious error escapes all copy- 
and proofreaders, the word “‘consumer”’ ap- 
peared in the place of “commercial” in the 
title of an editorial on page 579 of the 
October JouRNAL and also in the table of 
contents. With humble apologies, we ask 
subscribers to correct the mistake in their 


copies. 


RESEARCH 


RECENT ADVANCES IN NUTRITION! 


JENNIE I. ROWNTREE 
University of Washington 


\ fj nutrition — interrelationships. 
ete Within the community, in the 
organism, in the laboratory and the edu- 
cational program, interrelationships are 
being elucidated and emphasized. In the 
community, nutrition has related itself to 
social security programs, public health 
measures, agricultural betterment, and the 
economic well-being of the country. Where 
health and nutrition had seemed the 
responsibility of one group and agricultural 
problems and methods of distribution the 
obligations of another, of late they have 
merged into one because they are inex- 
tricably related. Solving agricultural and 
distribution problems will solve nutritional 
problems; and none can be cleared up until 
all society co-operates. 

Within the individual, nutritional re- 
lationships have been as clearly shown. 
It is no longer believed that any one hor- 
mone, mineral, or vitamin can alone be 
responsible for any process or deficiency. 
Any abnormality is seldom cured by any 
onefactor. Many studies show the relation- 
ship of the emotional state to digestion and 
food utilization. 

In the laboratory, relationships between 
nutritive values and cooking procedures 
are of continuous interest. Methods of 
preparation must be considered in study- 


word seems to characterize 
a ¥ recent progress in all phases of 


1 Presented before the food and nutrition divi- 
sion, American Home Economics Association, San 
Antonio, Texas, June 20, 1939. 
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ing the nutritive adequacy of any market 
order. Both the desirable effects and the 
losses produced by cooking change nutri- 
tional values. 

With relationships the trend of the times, 
the teaching of nutrition has become a 
mixture of science, economics, public health, 
and analysis of governmental experimenta- 
tion. The aim is no longer merely to im- 
prove students’ food habits but rather 
to change students’ attitudes toward the 
health needs and rights of Americans. The 
nutritional credo has become that all 
deserve an equal opportunity for health. 
All must be taught that health is an ob- 
ligation and that nutritional knowledge is 
the most essential tool. 

Unless the right foods are available at a 
price that people can afford to pay, and 
unless nutritional education is adapted to 
personal needs, nutritional research loses 
any vital significance. Increasing the in- 
come without developing the wisdom to use 
it for health-promoting foods is futile. 
Without teachers to interpret and vitalize 
the material, research findings have little 
value. 

First, then, in what ways has nutrition 
permeated and become involved with public 
welfare? Americans have been confronted 
with a curious paradox: surplus food glut- 
ting the market, malnutrition and dietary 
deficiencies evident, nutritional knowledge 
going to waste, costs too high for many of 
the poor to buy the proper foods, and es- 
sential foods for which there is no sale 
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wasting. The excellent study of the diets 
of employed families made by Stiebeling 
and Phipard (1) indicates the extent of 
inadequacy in diets in a period when farm 
production was being restricted and also 
shows the need of educating those whose 
diets were poor even when food expenditure 
was high. 

Odum (2) reported startling food short- 
ages in the Southeast. One hundred twenty 
million extra gallons of milk are needed in 
that region if everyone is to get even a 
pint daily; and one pint should be the lower 
limit there because 50 per cent of the pop- 
ulation is under 19 years of age. Twice as 
many eggs are needed if these people are 
to get 5 weekly. Spies has recently re- 
ported about 100,000 cases of pellagra an- 
nually in the Southeast. And the pellagra- 
preventive factor is found in meat, yeast, 
and other proteins. Nicotinic acid as a 
drug is not essential, but meat, eggs, and 
milk are. 

Apparently there has been no actual 
surplus of food, nor need for restriction of 
production, but a pressing problem of more 
adequate distribution. How is food for 
which there is no sale, because of low in- 
comes or local surplus, to be distributed? 
Are these so-called surpluses to be dumped 
into the laps of the unemployed regardless 
of need or desire? Can internal dumping 
be done for the benefit of all? Must these 
surplus commodities replace in part an 
adequate relief allowance or shall they be 
given in addition? If given in addition, 
why should the employed poor not benefit? 
Many solutions have been proposed to in- 
crease food consumption and reduce food 
costs, thereby aiding both agriculture and 
health. 

Orr of Scotland suggested that a reduc- 
tion in food prices could be achieved if 
essential foods like milk, wheat, and meat 
were handled by public utility companies 
who would buy direct from the farmer and 
distribute at cost. Unfortunately the 
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farmer now gets but 40 per cent of the 
consumer’s milk dollar, processors and dis- 
tributors 60 per cent. Orr’s idea is a 
nutritionally desirable but slightly social- 
istic one which distributors will never 
favor. 

Another solution which Secretary Wallace 
has advocated is a two-price system, with 
farmers’ surpluses sold at a lower price to 
all those whose incomes do not enable them 
to purchase a full diet at existing prices. 
Owing to the protest which resulted from 
this attempt to “marry health and agricul- 
ture,” only relief groups can be allowed to 
participate. Such experiments are being 
made at present in Rochester, Dayton, and 
Seattle with foods of which there is a 
surplus, usually “protective foods” being 
made more obtainable with a stamp 
system. This will benefit the nutritional 
condition of those on relief, provided the 
regular relief allowance is not reduced, but 
the employed poor still pay full prices. 

Possibly the sanest suggestion for dis- 
tribution of agricultural surpluses is through 
free public school lunches, particularly in 
areas where poverty is common. The 
school lunch is ideal for distributing food 
to those who need it most and also the best 
place for training children to select ade- 
quate diets. Unless adequate food is 
placed within the children’s means, health 
education will accomplish little. 

Distribution of surplus food should not 
be regarded merely as an attempt to sub- 
sidize discouraged farmers but as a means 
of permitting the population to put the 
results of scientific nutritional research into 
practice. The maintenance of adequate 
sources of production, the maintenance of 
the health of the 40,000,000 in rural areas, 
and the improvement of the diet of the low- 
income groups in the cities should be 
termed nutritional progress, not agricultural 
relief. That such progress is needed, 
seems evident from many studies. 

Malnutrition and its relationships. Cri- 
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teria for judging the actual degree of 
malnutrition are lacking in spite of pro- 
tracted research. Weight in relation to 
height tells little if growth is stunted, and 
it often is; and well-fed children are often 
between one half and one inch taller than 
the average. In fact, body measurements 
do not seem to be valid criteria for judging 
nutritional status, as was shown by a study 
conducted in New Haven under the joint 
auspices of the Children’s Bureau and 
Yale University (3). Four types of body 
measurement—the Baldwin weight-height, 
the Pryor width-height, the Franzen indices, 
and the ACH—were compared with physi- 
cians’ ratings of 700 seven-year-old children 
tested for a year and a half. Of 40 girls 
whom the physician would classify as mal- 
nourished, 25 would be picked by the 
weight-height, 11 by the Pryor, and 4 by 
the ACH. Even though physicians’ judg- 
ments are far from infallible, they have 
more value than any mere set of measure- 
ments. A recent medical officer gives this 
analysis or picture of good nutrition: “A 
well-nourished child is superior in almost 
every respect. He is taller, heavier, more 
robust, stands better, has a more healthy 
color, a better chest expansion, more regular 
teeth, is less prone to bronchitis and has 
suffered less from rickets.” Would that 
physical ambition and mental alertness had 
been added! Malnutrition may be some- 
thing which cannot be measured, but 
which will have cumulative effects and 
result in wretched health or lack of force a 
year or a decade later. 

Even though it cannot be said definitely 
that people are malnourished because they 
fail to receive what scientific workers have 
decided is essential, studies of food con- 
sumption give insight into and furnish 
some criterion of their condition. An un- 
published study made by a nutritionist in 
one of our Washington cities of the food 
eaten by 177 fifth-grade children during a 
three-day period showed that not a single 
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serving of vegetables other than potatoes 
was eaten by 21 per cent of the children; 
only 32 per cent had one or more servings 
of vegetables daily; 12 per cent did not 
have one serving of fruit; 30 per cent had 
no cooked cereal during the period; and 
30 per cent had no egg. Fortunately all 
but 6 per cent had some milk. A study 
by Weihl and Palmer (4) of 600 families in 
Washington, D.C.—a third of whom were 
self-supporting, a third on relief, and a 
third on W.P.A.—also showed that milk 
and fruit consumption were extremely low. 
When the total per capita income is less 
than five dollars a week, dietary inadequacy 
is inevitable. 

Other criteria of nutritional status are 
the infant and maternal death rates. In 
Northumberland, where the maternal mor- 
tality is high, food was given to improve 
the diet of 4,400 women while another 
group was used as controls. In the group 
whose diets were supplemented, puerperal 
deaths were only one eighth as numerous 
and stillbirths were cut one half. In our 
own South, the infant death rate among 
negroes is about 85 and among whites 53 
per 1,000, while in the Northwest, where 
food is more plentiful, it is about 40. 

In our zeal to have some definite yard- 
stick with which to measure nutritive 
conditions, we often fail to recognize the 
perfectly obvious signs and blame heredity 
for the condition of persons whom Mc- 
Collum, Orent-Keiles, and Day (5) thus 
describe: They live shorter lives, have low 
vital resistance as evidenced by tubercu- 
losis and other infections, are non-persever- 
ing, non-progressive, non-enterprising, too 
easily contented with what they are given. 
The effect of food on the limp and the lazy 
would be an interesting subject for research. 

In an article which should be read by rich 
and poor, McLester (6) thus describes 
border-line states of nutritive failure in his 
patients: “They present a variety of symp- 
toms, all evidence mental and physical 


fatigue, have anemias of varying degrees, 
digestive disorders of every type and of all 
grades of severity, aches and pains, vague 

grumblings and an emotional instability that 

physicians associate with neurasthenia.” 

Proteins, minerals, and vitamins are all 

that are necessary to cure. Just food 

would have prevented their sorry state. 

One wonders if those who are trained in 

nutrition are alert to deficiencies or still 

fatalistic in their attitude toward health. 

Interrelationships within the organism. 
Evidences of collective functioning within 
the body have recently been emphasized. 
The relation of the individual’s digestive 
efficiency to the biological value of the food, 
the combinations of compounds, minerals, 
and vitamins which determine the work 
of each system, the effect of the psychic 
over the physical state, of mind over 
metabolic functioning, are being stressed 
more and more. The separate and distinct 
functions of each essential are stressed less 
and less. Rather it is said: With the aid 
of this mineral, stimulated by that hor- 
mone, this vitamin functions to effect 
such a change. 

Iron alone is no longer thought to pre- 
vent anemia; iodine is not the only con- 
sideration in goiter. Vitamin D is not the 
only factor to consider in rickets; the 
pancreas is not the only gland involved in 
diabetes. When six factors at least are 
involved in the maintenance of relatively 
inert tissues like the teeth, the more com- 
plex organs offer untold possibilities of 
complication. Vitamins and hormones 
may work in unison or antagonistically or 
consecutively. Often their functions can- 
not be differentiated. In the metabolism 
of carbohydrate, for example, insulin, 
vitamin B,;, phosphoric acid and cocarboxy- 
lase, riboflavin, manganese, and magnesium 
together with hydrogen acceptors are 
among the factors that break glucose up to 
carbon dioxide and water. 

Where once a high caloric diet was the 
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primary consideration in a hyperthyroid 
state, now it is known that hyperthyroidism 
occurs more readily when vitamins A and 
C are inadequately provided and that the 

condition becomes more toxic if the vitamin 

B, is low. The pituitary is also known to 

be a factor in the case. Miurlin’s excellent 

review (7) shows that vitamin A may 

counteract excess thyroxin. Where once 

limitation of iodine seemed desirable in 

hyperthyroidism, studies show that iodine 

is brought from the thyroid into the blood 

stream and thence through excreta so that 

iodine medication may be essential to make 

good this loss. The loss of iodine which 

occurs during pregnancy indicates that it 

is involved in metabolism, and consequently 

the pregnant woman’s needs are consider- 

ably increased (8). 

Iron utilization is tied up with several 
factors. When 15 milligrams was con- 
sidered the daily iron requirement, teachers 
wondered why many students who ate much 
less showed no evidence of anemia. The 
first plausible explanation was that the 
availability of iron from different foods 
was markedly different, but there was 
little agreement between workers as to 
relative availability. Now it appears that 
the acidity of the stomach is essential for 
utilization of iron; further, the system’s 
actual demand for iron has more to do with 
its absorption and utilization than the 
form in which it is fed (9). When the 
need is not great and all other conditions 
are ideal, one can be kept in balance on a 
relatively small intake. Ideal conditions 
are generous amounts of protein, good 
balance between minerals, notably calcium 
and phosphorus, a first-class digestive 
system, and plenty of vitamin C in the 
blood-forming organs. Both lack of vita- 
min C and infections interfere with hemo- 
globin formation. 

Furthermore, the effects of the needed 

iron are not restricted to hemoglobin 
formation but are also shown in improved 
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growth. Iron supplements to diets are 
often found to cause immediate gains in 
weight (10). Other minerals also appear to 
increase food utilization. 

Anemias similar to pernicious anemia 
have shown that a variety of causes lead 
to diminished red-cell formation. In other 
words, low cell counts are not necessarily 
due to pernicious anemia; they may occur 
during continued diarrhea or other diges- 
tive disturbances and during pregnancy. 
The cause may be inadequate diet or poor 
absorption. A low-protein diet has been 
found to reduce the amount of the anti- 
anemic factor in the livers of animals. 
Low-protein diets may likewise reduce the 
appetite. During pregnancy reduced red- 


cell formation may lead to conditions not 
unlike those of toxemia. 

There is no scientific justification for 
reducing the protein intake in pregnancy, 
and late work shows that the practice of 
restricting total food intake is not scientifi- 
cally sound even if vitamins and minerals 


are given in concentrated form. Preven- 
tion of weight gain seems greatly over- 
accented, and at present malnourishment 
is often the result. A diet low in protein 
may lower blood albumin, upset the water 
balance, produce edema, deplete the mater- 
nal organism, and lessen the possibility of 
successful lactation. Hemoglobin and red 
cell formation require protein as well as 
iron and the anti-anemic factors, and with 
inadequate food all are lacking. Pregnant 
women should be taught that calories can 
be restricted if necessary by decreasing fat 
and sugar and also that the gain in weight 
which is desirable is dependent on their 
previous state of nutrition. The fat woman 
is better off if she gains not more than ten 
or fifteen pounds; the skinny person often 
improves in health with twenty-five or over. 
But because the average gain is 20 pounds, 
many consider it ideal for everyone. 
Nothing quite as definite as a quart of 
milk daily for every child is now advised 
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by research workers. Both Daniels (11) 
and Outhouse (12) and their co-workers 
have shown that with healthy, well-fed 
preschool children the retention of calcium 
is as good with about a pint. With less 
well-nourished children, more may be neces- 
sary. Leitch (13) accents the increased 
need during adolescence, as do McBeath 
and Zucker (14). If the calcium need is 
related to the period of greatest growth, 
the adolescent deserves more milk, the pre- 
school child less. The Illinois group is 
disturbed over the relatively poor use of 
calcium by children as compared with rats 
and pigs (15). Undoubtedly evidence will 
soon be produced to show why a child has 
to be given five times as much calcium as 
he retains. 

Rickets is apparently not due entirely to 
a poor balance between calcium and phos- 
phorus. Shohl (16) found that a rickets- 
producing diet could be corrected by 
adding citric acid. Citrates, especially 
potassium citrate, were found by Hathaway 
(17) to decrease the severity of rickets and 
enhance the curative value of vitamin D. 
Vitamin D concentrates well dispersed in 
milk were found by Morgareidge and 
others (18) to be much more effective than 
the same concentrates fed separately. 
Dispersion probably explains the effective- 
ness of cod-liver oil and vitamin D milk 
as compared with the more concentrated 
sterols. 

Constipation is no longer attributed to 
a lack of roughage but can be corrected 
with increased minerals, particularly cal- 
cium (19) and more vitamin B;. Whole 
wheat with its germ is more potent as a 
corrective than bran. Adequacy of pro- 
tein intake is known also to stimulate 
digestive secretions and improve the tone. 

There is need of a new concept regarding 
cereal proteins. Terroine (20) believes 
that they deserve a higher nutritional 
rating, and the recent reports from the 
University of Rochester (21-25) show that 
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grain proteins are only slightly inferior to 
those of milk and eggs. With milk rated 
100, wheat endosperm ranked 93 and rolled 
oats, 89. Wheat endosperm combined with 
one-tenth milk protein and one-tenth fruit 
protein replaced egg protein as well as milk 
alone. Such great emphasis has been given 
the incomplete quality of the isolated 
proteins of cereals that many have lost 
sight of the value of naturally combined 
proteins in grains, particularly in the entire 
grains. If grain products retained their 
original vitamin B and the protein of their 
outer coats, they too would be classed as 
“protective foods.” 

Relation between food preparation and 
nutritive value. It has been found that 
undue heat during the manufacture of 
prepared breakfast cereals both decreases 
the value of protein and destroys the 
vitamin B;. The proteins of puffed, shred- 
ded, and flaked wheat were of less value 
biologically than were those of precooked 
oats and uncooked wheat endosperm. 
Home-cooked cereals are more nutritious, 
besides being much less expensive. The 
work of the Rochester group showed that 
digestibility of cereal proteins was more 
improved by thorough home cooking than 
was that of the starch. Yet people often 
undercook breakfast cereals. 

Ratner (26) has shown that thorough 
cooking of proteins, including those in 
cereals, prevents manifestation of allergy 
in previously sensitized animals. The 
ready-prepared cereals and those cooked 
an hour or more in a double boiler were 
less apt to cause allergy. In Ratner’s 
study, evaporated milk, rather surprisingly, 
was found less likely to cause allergy than 
was either the fresh or the dried. Much 
allergy might be prevented with more 
thorough cooking. It is to be hoped that 
the deficiency, toxic factor, or other cause 
of allergy will soon be found, because 
many who have allergies are on woefully 
deficient diets. 
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The change in cooking of egg white 
which renders it less toxic needs explana- 
tion. The reason for increased value of 
cooked soybeans over the raw still is not 
quite clear (27, 28). 

Market orders for food may give an 
erroneous idea of actual nutritive essen- 
tials that reach the table because losses 
in cooking may be great. From one fourth 
to one half the vitamin C of fresh green 
vegetables may be dissolved out in cooking 
water and lost unless the water is used in 
soups (29, 30, 31). Failure to use the 
canning water decreases the vitamin value 
of canned vegetables. The extreme care 
used by frozen food industries may be 
wasted effort if the frozen foods are care- 
lessly prepared in the home; when vege- 
tables are slowly thawed, allowed to stand 
long after thawing, or the cooking water is 
not retained, the vitamin C is much 
reduced. 

Losses of vitamin C said to occur when 
fruit juices are prepared in advance have 
been shown by the Bureau of Home 
Economics (32) to be greatly exaggerated. 
It does seem unfortunate, however, that 
fruit juices should be replacing whole fruits 
in the diet. Chewing will promote gastric 
secretion, and the crispness and varied 
texture of fruits add much to the meal. 
Often minerals are lost with the cellulose. 

Pork muscle and the heart and liver of 
animals are good sources of vitamin B;; 
in fact, a single serving provides almost a 
day’s need; beef muscle contains about 
one fourth as much. Little of this vitamin 
is lost in frying, but 35 per cent may be 
lost in roasting and 55 per cent in stewing 
(33). Vegetables lose from 15 to 50 per 
cent of their vitamin B, into the cooking 
water, and the loss is greater during 
canning. Milk loses from 15 to 23 per 
cent of its vitamin B, during pasteurizing 
(34), and evaporated milk has been found 
to suffer a 60 per cent loss (35). This goes 
to show that grain products and legumes 
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should provide the vitamin B, in larger 
quantities. The loss of 75 per cent of the 
vitamin B, in the milling of grain products 
results in an unnecessarily low intake (36). 
White bread, which furnishes not more 
than 4 units per slice, is not a credit to the 
bakers. Whole-wheat bread _ reinforced 
with wheat germ could well contain at 
least 25 per slice. With preservation of 
every other food possible, it is amazing 
that the millers and bakers should not have 
found methods of preserving whole-wheat 
flour and using more germ in bread. 

Relationship between psychic and physical 
state. The intricate connections between 
the nervous system, digestion, and metabo- 
lism are still being elucidated. Dietary 
inadequacies or unbalances may upset the 
nervous control. For example, according 
to Cleckley and co-workers (37), the first 
symptom of deficiency of nicotinic acid 
may be psychoses, with digestive difficulties 
appearing later. Animals deprived of salts 
or given a disproportion of salts were found 
unduly excitable (38), and low magnesium 
diets produce hyperirritable animals. 

On the other hand, emotional strains 
upset the digestive system and may cause 
functional difficulties, even ulcers. The 
nerves stimulated by the emotions appear 
to cause spasms, reduce the blood supply, 
and thus lessen the power to function. 
Gastric ulcers occur frequently and usually 
heal quickly; failure to heal is the dis- 
turbing feature (39); but with adequate 
nutrition and serenity of nerves they should 
heal promptly. Nerves and dietary inade- 
quacies share the blame in chronic ulcers. 
It is also known that emotional strains 
upset metabolism as well as digestion. 
The diabetic’s utilization of sugar changes 
with emotional upsets. Thus the emotional 
atmosphere during and after meals may be 
as important as adequacy of diet. 

Gray’s statement in the May Harper’s 
Magazine that nervous upsets may result 
in allergies seems well founded. Gay (40) 
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also has shown that ulcers and allergies 
occur together. Both may be caused by 
inadequacy or emotional stress. May the 
day soon come when either reconditioning 
or a vitamin may correct both! Until that 
day, those with sensitive stomachs or 
sensitive nerves may need to be reassured 
and made to realize the importance of an 
adequate but not necessarily highly re- 
stricted diet. 

The relation of teaching methods to health. 
One wonders how much our teaching paves 
the way for worry and harrows the ground 
for allergies, ulcers, and also for the subtle 
seeds of faddist propaganda. People must 
be taught to lead a healthy life without 
thinking about it. Teaching methods used 
in health work often show shortsighted- 
ness, so intent are we on changing habits 
and on teaching facts instead of developing 
healthy attitudes. 

The attitudes acquired through health 
teaching may protect and benefit students 
economically, nutritionally, and emotion- 
ally, or may harm them for life. Stu- 
dents must be interested in and convinced 
of the importance of food and then as- 
sured that maintenance of health is fairly 
simple and fairly economical and that ill- 
ness is a disgrace to the individual or to 
society. Students must see nutrition in 
relation to other sciences and regard it as 
search for truth and its facts as subject to 
change. 

The learning of distinct, definite facts, 
figures, and functions has little place; it 
is their interrelationships that count. If, 
for example, a person learns definite food 
requirements—70 grams of protein, 250 
units of vitamin B, and all the rest—and 
then discovers that he consistently falls 
somewhat short in two essentials yet is in 
excellent condition, he discounts the figures, 
questions the teaching, and loses interest. 
If he understands how these so-called 
requirements were agreed on, how variable 
individual needs are, how relationships 
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between different food elements affect 
needs, he becorges scientifically interested 
in nutrition andzaccepts tentative verdicts 
regarding the needs of the average in- 
dividual. Nor must he lose faith in nutri- 
tion because, desjgite presumably adequate 
amounts of Ca, P; vitamins D, C, and A, 
and a limited amount of sugar, his teeth 
are not perfect. He may live in a region 
where fluorine in the drinking water 
counteracts the nutritional excellence of 
his diet. And other substances besides 
fluorine may be found next year to explain 
the difficulty. 

In order not to be unduly gullible and 
ready to accept fads, he must be led to 
see the futility of great excesses of any 
nutrient essential and also the possible 
inadequacy which may occur when he re- 
jects any common food consistently. 

If a knowledge of nutrition is to function, 
it must be retained in the student’s mind, 
be immediately usable at all times. There- 
fore, figures for food sources and nutritive 
requirements must be learned as round 
numbers. Even if he could remember 
exact statistical averages of the protein, 
mineral, or vitamin content of foods, these 
would not necessarily be accurate for his 
use because differences in seed, soil, breed, 
storage, manufacture, and preparation 
make great differences in composition. 
Students should be able to compute their 
daily protein intake quickly through having 
learned that 3 ounces of meat, 3 eggs, and 
3 glasses of milk each provide about one 
fourth of their needs and that another 
fourth might come from a generous-sized 
cheese sandwich. They should learn what 
locally available foods provide the neces- 
sary minerals and vitamins, and their 
comparative costs. 

If students are going to sense present-day 
problems, they should study food costs in 
relation to income and ways by which 
government agencies are attempting to 
make good, adequate food available to all. 
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The recent progress in nutrition has in- 
cluded a general awakening to the needs 
of a sane and more equitable method of 
distributing foods, a greater appreciation 
of:the relation of food to health, a better 
understanding of interrelationships in the 
individual, and a change in the educational 
outlook. Educationally, nutrition has 
come to be a unifying force wherein stu- 
dents see agriculture, industry, science, 
not as ends in themselves but means to an 
end—the improvement of man’s lot. 
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When Social Work Was Young. By Epwarp 
T. Devine. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1939, 163 pp., $1.75. 

“Personal recollections of the time—some 
forty years ago—when organized charities, 
public relief agencies, social settlements, and 
others were developing what has come to be 
called social work’’ by one of the best-known 
leaders of the movement. His readable, in- 
formal account tells many enlightening anec- 
dotes about well-known personalities, reflects 
deep social and organizational changes, recalls 
many half-forgotten influences and events, 
and reminds us that many movements which 
we think of as recent (adult education, for 
example) really began almost half a cen- 


tury ago. 


Marriage and the Family. By Ray E. BABER. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1939, 656 pp., $4. 

A well-organized, clearly written, frank 
discussion of the problems of mating, marriage, 
and parenthood by a professor of sociology at 
New York University. After introductory 
chapters on the development and present 
status of the family as a social institution, the 
author analyzes various family relationships, 
partly in the light of his investigations of 
1,133 married and 109 divorced couples, and 
compares roughly the influence of personality, 
background, and sexual adjustment on marital 
satisfactions. Unusual features of the investi- 
gation were the techniques employed for main- 
taining the anonymity of the subjects and the 
large use made of psychometric methods. 


Child Training and Parent Education: Refer- 
ences to Material in Recent Books. By 
Lucite REINER STEBBING and CAROLINE 
SHuRTLEFF Hucues. Second edition, re- 


vised. New York: The H. W. Wilson 

Company, 1939, 83 pp., $0.90. 

This revision of a list first published in 1931 
has now been brought up to January 1, 1939, 
with the advice of a committee representing 
the American Library Association and the 
National Council of Parent Education and the 
assistance of well-known organizations and 


specialists. 


The Social Function of Science. By J. D. 
BERNAL. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1939, 482 pp., $3.50. 

A brief, historical résumé of the develop- 
ment of science, followed by an analysis of 
its present organization and status, with special 
emphasis on the wide gap between what it 
does and what it might accomplish for human 
progress. The author is a leader in the British 
Association of Scientific Workers, which is 
seeking to hasten the bridging of this gap. 
The proposed program for a similar American 
organization is given in an appendix. 


Life: A Psychological Survey. By Swwney L. 
Pressey, J. Ettiott JANNEY, and RAYMOND 
G. Kunten. New York: Harper & Bro- 
thers, 1939, 654 pp., $2.50. 

The distinctive feature of this textbook for 
introductory college psychology courses is felt 
by the authors to be its three points of empha- 
sis: It considers man primarily as a social 
organism who needs to learn how to get along 
with others and to achieve some measure of 
success in the socioeconomic conditions in 
which he finds himself; it stresses the continu- 
ing development of the individual throughout 
the life span; and it treats explicitly of such 
problems of life as attaining efficiency and 
adjustment and achieving a life plan and 
philosophy. 
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Essentials of Physiological Chemisiry. By 
ArtHuR K. ANDERSON. Second edition. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1939, 
323 pp., $2.75. 

In revising this college textbook (first noted 
in the JourNAL for January 1936), the author 
has revised many statements to bring it into 
accord with advances in biochemistry and has 
added a chapter on “Composition of Tissues.” 


Annual Review of Biochemistry. Edited by 
James Murray Luck and James H. C. 
SmirH. Volume VIII. Stanford Univer- 
sity P.O., Calif.: Annual Reviews, Inc., 
1939, 676 pp., $5. 

The eighth annual summary of technical 
publications in this field, much esteemed by 
research workers. 


Fruit and Vegetable Juices. By DONALD 
K. TreEssLeR, MAYNARD A. JosLyn, and 
Grorce L. Marsu. New York: The Avi 
Publishing Company, Inc., 1939, 549 pp., $6. 
A brief description of the development of 

the fruit and vegetable juice industry, followed 
by longer accounts of the principles, equipment, 
and methods used, and short discussion of their 
nutritive values. Fairly technical but not 
too much so for reference reading by college 
students. 


The Yankee Cook Book. By ImocENE WoOL- 
cott. New York: Coward-McCann, Inc., 
1939, 398 pp., $2.50. 

“An anthology of incomparable recipes from 
the six New England states and a little 
something about the people whose tradition 
for good eating is herein permanently recorded 
from the files of Yankee Magazine and from 
timeworn recipe books and many gracious 
contributors.” The author is a well-known 
radio broadcaster with advertising and edi- 
torial experience. The illustrations and the 
comments by contributors add to the New 


England flavor. 


Long Island Seafood Cook Book. By J. GEORGE 
FREDERICK. Recipes edited by JEAN Joyce. 
New York: The Business Bourse, 1939, 
324 pp., $3. 

Over 400 recipes, with a few pages about the 
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use of sea food. By the president of the 
Gourmet Society of New York and his daugh- 
ter, editorial assistant of the New York Herald- 
Tribune Home Institute. 


Housing Yearbook, 1939. Edited by COLEMAN 
Woopgpury. Chicago: National Associa- 
tion of Housing Officials, 1939, 240 pp., $3. 
Another issue of N.A.H.O.’s valuable annual 

summary of progress by housing agencies— 
local, state, and federal—and of practices and 
problems connected with housing. Conspicu- 
ous features this year are the increased impor- 
tance of local authorities and (of special 
interest to many home economists) the organ- 
ization now under way of a manager’s division 
in the Association. 


Rayon and Staple Fiber Handbook. By HER- 
BERT R. MAUERSBERGER and E. W. K. 
Scuwarz. Third edition. New York: 
Rayon Handbook Company, 1939, 832 pp., 
$4.50. 

A considerably enlarged edition of a standard 
handbook whose earlier versions were noted 
in October 1934 and November 1938. New 
features are a chapter on “Manufacture of 
Rayon Staple Fiber and Spun Rayon Yarns” 
and a “complete rayon glossary.”” The change 
from the original title, Rayon and Synthetic 
Yarn Handbook, was made to conform with 
the rayon trade practice rules of the Federal 
Trade Commission. 


A College Course in Hygiene. By K. FRANCES 
Scott. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1939, 202 pp. plus 30-page workbook, 
$2.50. 

A clear, well-organized outline of the in- 
formation needed by young women students 
for an intelligent appreciation of the functions 
of the body and ways of maintaining them in 
health. Part I is devoted to “Hygiene as It 
Concerns the Individual’; Part II, “Hygiene 
as It Concerns the Group,” deals with the 
human being’s equipment for group living and 
as part of the race (reproduction) and the 
group’s means of controlling its physical 
environment in the interests of health. The 
author, associate professor at Smith College, 
presents questions still sometimes considered 
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taboo with complete objectivity, common 
sense, and matter-of-fact recognition of present- 
day conditions. 


Nutrition and Physical Fitness. By L. JEAN 
Bocert. Third edition. Philadelphia: W. 
B. Saunders Company, 1939, 602 pp., $3. 
The present revision of a widely used book 

first noted in the Journat for January 1932 
has involved the dropping of some material 
now less significant, various additions and 
minor corrections to bring it up to date, and 
the resetting of the type, but no changes in 
general plan. 


Oh, Doctor! My Feet! By Duptey J. Morton. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 
Inc., 1939, 116 pp., $1.50. 

Besides giving sensible advice on the care 
of the feet and the choice of shoes, this readable 
book shows the relative neglect of foot troubles 
by the medical profession and the resulting 
fact that shoe dealers and chiropodists are now 
giving advice and treatment for conditions 
more serious to the patient than many minor 
ills which the physician considers it his business 
to relieve. The author, an orthopedic surgeon 
nationally recognized as an authority on the 
foot, urges the correction of this evil by a 
change in public opinion and medical attitude 
and better medical school training in this field. 


Improvised Equipment in the Home Care of the 
Sick. By Lyta M. Otson. Third edition. 
Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 
1939, 264 pp., $1.50. 

A revision of a practical little handbook 
whose first edition was noted in the JouRNAL 

for August-September 1933. 


District Health Development. Health Planning 
for the Future Through District Health Center 
Development. By Joun L. Rice. New 
York: Neighborhood Health Development, 
Inc., 1939, 53 pp., $1. 

This fully illustrated brochure reviews the 
comprehensive district health program of the 
New York City Department of Health—past, 
present, and future—and outlines the building 
program for health centers and substations 
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in the five boroughs in relation to the proposed 
Master Plan for New York City. 


Public Health Law. By James A. Torey. 
Second edition. New York: The Common- 
wealth Fund, 1939, 414 pp., $3.50. 

A convenient reference book by a writer 
thoroughly familiar with the development of 
public health activities. Subdivisions are 
“Public Health Law and Administration,” 
“Powers and Duties of Health Departments,” 
“Liability,” and “Legislation and Law En- 
forcement.” A selected bibliography is given 
in an appendix. 


The Saber-Tooth Curriculum, Including Other 
Lectures in the History of Paleolithic Educa- 
tion. By J. ABNER PEDDIWELL as told to 
RayMOND WayNE, with a foreword by 
HAROLD BENJAMIN. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1939, 139 pp., $1. 
A satire on present-day education whose 

authorship is half revealed and half concealed 

by the title page, the foreword, and the dedica- 
tion. The name on the first is not found in 
educational lists. The foreword makes cryptic 
references to Raymond Wayne as one who is 

“probably antagonistic to liberal culture and 

is almost certainly a liar.” The dedication 

(signed “The Author”) is to “two young 

professors who shared my oflice’”’ and who are 

held gravely responsible for the “manner and 
substance of these lectures.” Unfortunately 
the satire seems to bog down in the elaboration 
of the setting and too great effort to be funny. 


Compounding in the English Language. By 
Atice Morton Batt. New York: The 
H. W. Wilson Company, 1939, 226 pp., $2.50. 
In the alphabetic list of compound words 

which about fills the second half of this book, 

the hyphen is used in accordance with rules 
derived from a careful comparative study of 
standard dictionaries, grammars, textbooks, 
and style manuals. Any writer or editor who 
has come up against the hopelessly conflicting 
current standards of usage will be grateful to 
this editor of the U. S. Department of State 
for her scholarly attempt to bring order out 
of chaos. 
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ABSTRACTS 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 


Later development of children specially trained 
during infancy—Johnny and Jimmy at 
school age, M. B. McGraw. Child Develop- 
ment 10, No. 1 (March 1939) pp. 1-19. 

In a follow-up of a pair of twins, one of whom 
was and the other was not trained in complex 
motor activities in infancy, the former, at six 
years of age, still showed some superiority in 
motor characteristics and no detrimental effects 
from his early stimulation. 


A follow-up study of the behavior of nursery 
school children, D. V. AtstyNnE and L. A. 
Hatrwicx. Child Development 10, No. 1 
(March 1939) pp. 43-72. 

One hundred sixty-five children who left the 
Winnetka nursery schools between 1928 and 
1934 were rated on the Haggerty-Olson scale 
and on the Winnetka scale for rating school 
behavior and attitudes by teachers, mothers, 
and the observer. On the basis of these ratings, 
the children from grades 1 to 6 were divided 
into two groups, those who had made a good 
adjustment in their later school life and those 
who had made a relatively less effective adjust- 
ment. The nursery school behavior of the two 
groups was then studied. Those in the less 
well-adjusted group had been habitually more 
difficult to manage, had more difficulty with 
other children, sucked their thumbs and fought 
more often, had more temper outbursts and 
jealousy, more nervousness and speech difficul- 
ties. This behavior is said to have its roots 
in the home environment. Behavior showing 
little relationship to later adjustment in school 
included telling untruths, nervous habits, day- 
dreaming, marked sex curiosity, cruelty, de- 
struction, enuresis, jealousy, and fears. When 
compared with children who did not go to 
nursery school, the nursery school children 
were found to rate higher in emotional adjust- 
ment and leadership, reaction to failure, inde- 
pendence of adult approval, and direction of 
group tasks; they were also high in social adapt- 
ability, independence, self-assertiveness, self- 
reliance, and the interest they take in their 
environment. 


Monthly and weekly weight cycles in women 
and their relations to behavioral and physio- 
logical functions, O. L. TINKLEPAUGH and 
M. B. Mitcuetrt. J. Genetic Psychol. 54, 
First Half (March 1939) pp. 3-16. 

In 28 young women weekly and monthly 
cycles of changes in weight were found to range 
from 0.5 to 6.7 pounds. In the weekly cycle, 
weight decreased during the week and rose over 
the week end. In the monthly cycle, the 
rhythms corresponded to the menstrual cycles, 
as has been noted by other investigators, weight 
decreasing just before and during the menstrual 
flow and rising slowly after its close. 


Age and sex differences in children’s opinions 
concerning sex differences, S. Smirn. J. 
Genetic Psychol. 54, First Half (March 1939) 
pp. 17-25. 

Since opinions influence behavior regardless 
of whether they are supported by facts, a study 
was made of the opinions of 100 boys and 100 
girls from 8 to 15 years old as to whether boys 
or girls possess to a greater degree each of 19 
desirable and 14 undesirable traits. With in- 
crease in age, the boys were found to have a 
progressively poorer opinion of the girls, and 
the girls, a progressively better opinion of the 
boys. Boys also had a progressively better 
opinion of themselves, and the girls a progres- 
sively poorer opinion of themselves. The 
pooled opinion of both sexes and all ages was 
that girls are more likely than boys to be bright 
in school; to cry when hurt and not to be able 
to endure pain; to be easily frightened, espe- 
cially by dark and strangers; to be kind to 
animals and small children; not to be given to 
teasing or destruction; to tire easily and move 
slowly; not to stick to a hard job; to be truthful, 
honest, and not likely to cheat; and to do the 
right thing even though not watched. 


The attitudes and interests of premenarcheal 
and postmenarcheal girls, C. P. STONE and 
R. G. BARKER. J. Genetic Psychol. 54, First 
Half (March 1939) pp. 27-71. 

One thousand girls of native American stock 
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and of same chronological ages and social status 
in two large junior high schools of Berkeley, 
California, were tested and measured to deter- 
mine differences in attitudes and interests 
before and after puberty. Points covered in- 
cluded play, vocational, and reading interests; 
fears, worries, ideas of right and wrong; hetero- 
sexual interests; family adjustments; interest 
in adornment; and vocational choice. As com- 
pared with premenarcheal girls, a greater num- 
ber of postmenarcheal girls gave responses indi- 
cating heterosexual interests and interest in 
adornment and display of person; showed a 
disinterest in participation in games and activi- 
ties requiring vigorous or strenuous activity; 
and engaged in imaginative and daydreaming 
activities. No difference was found between 
the two groups as regards family functions or 
revolt against family discipline. 


The approach-withdrawal pattern in the social 
behavior of young children, M. A. Wutre and 
H. M. Wittrams. J. Genetic Psychol. 54, 
First Half (March 1939) pp. 73-84. 

The patterns of behavior in which a child 
initiates, participates in, or seeks to continue 
any form of contact with or withdrawal from 
another child were studied in 53 children; the 
contacts observed were not necessarily between 
the same children. Some children were found 
to make more than twice as many contacts as 
others in a given time. There were no sex dif- 
ferences but large individual differences; there 
was also a larger average number of contacts 
for each child in the spring than in the previous 
fall, suggesting a growth in social behavior. 


Studies in mental development. III. Per- 
formance of twelve-months-old children on 
the Gesell schedule and its predictive value 
for mental status at two and three years, 
V. L. Netson and T. W. Ricwarps. J. 
Genetic Psychol. 54, First Half (March 1939) 
pp. 181-191. 

Using the Gesell normative items for a group 
of 41 girls and 39 boys within 5 days of their 
twelve-month birthday, the girls were found to 
be slightly superior in standing alone, walking 
with help, walking alone, saying four words, 
building a tower of two cubes, using a third 
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cube, and placing the rod in the hole of the per- 
formance box. Boys excelled in scribbling 
spontaneously and dangling a ring. When the 
scores thus obtained were compared with the 
Merrill-Palmer score at three years and the 
Stanford-Binet (1916) at three years, the corre- 
lations were low. The six-month test seems to 
be slightly more predictive than the 12-month 
test. 


Social relations between children of the same 
age during the first two years of life, M. 
Maupry and M. Nexuta. J. Genetic Psy- 
chol.54, First Half (March 1939) pp. 193-215. 
Children within three months of the same age 

were observed in from 4 to 12 play situations 
with other children in an experiment in which 
two children were put in a pen with play mate- 
rials presented in the following order: (1) hollow 
cubes, (2) a bell, (3) a drum, (4) a ball. Each 
toy was removed before the new toy was 
brought. Children from 6 to 8 months old did 
not respond to the opportunities of the situa- 
tion. At the age of 9 to 13 months, the play 
material was of first interest and fighting was 
at a maximum and was personal. A more per- 
sonal relationship tended to show itself after 
the first instances of co-operation and social 
use of material had occurred. From 19 to 25 
months, positive social relations predominated 
and co-operation became important. Games 
became considerably more frequent, longer, and 
more personal; for example, at first the partner 
seemed to be considered as play material, then 
as an obstacle to the use of play material, and 
finally a playmate. 


The I.Q.:a reply, B.L. Wertman. J. Psychol. 

8, First Half (July 1939) pp. 143-155. 

In this answer to an earlier article by Simp- 
son, “The I.Q.: Is It Time for It to Settle 
Down?”, Dr. Wellman discusses the criticisms 
and cites her evidences; included is a bibliog- 
raphy of the original research articles. 


Studies from the Center for Research in Child 
Health and Development, School of Public 
Health, Harvard University. I. The center, 
the group under observation, sources of in- 
formation and studies in progress, H. C. 
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Stuart and Starr. Monographs of the 
Society for Research in Child Development 4, 
No. 1, Serial No. 20 (1939) 261 pp. 

A detailed description of the center and its 
afiiliations, a series of observations on the nor- 
mal child, another series on normal pregnancy, 
and case studies of two sisters and their families. 
Further reports are to appear in other mono- 


graphs. 


The use of radio in parent education, S. M. 
GRUENBERG. National Advisory Council on 
Radio in Education, Inc., New York City, 
Information Series No. 19, 95 pp. 

A summary of the ways and extent to which 
the radio is being used in this country for educa- 
tion for fa.nily life, including a discussion of the 
problems which face educational broadcasting 
in this field. 


Youth’s money problems, S. M. GRUENBERG. 
Natl. Parent-Teacher 33, No. 8 (April 1939) 
pp. 27-31. 

One evidence of the results of treating youths 
like children is seen in their inability to manage 
money. Many parents dole out money and are 
confused in their philosophy about money and 
children. How can we help the adolescent con- 
tinue his financial dependence without losing 
his self-respect? 


Educating for family life. New York State 
Educ. 25, No. 7 (April 1939) pp. 503-531. 
The entire number is devoted to education 

for family life, including ‘“The Changing Ameri- 

can Home” by J. K. Folsom, “Educating for 

Cooperative Family Relationships” by Esther 

McGinnis, “Educating for Parenthood and 

Family Life” by S. M. Gruenberg, “Educating 

for Homemaking” by M. S. Van Liew, and 

“Parent Education in New York State” by 

Ruth Andrus. 


Teaching and understanding children. Pro- 
gressive Educ. 16, No. 4 (April 1939) pp. 
227-263. 
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This issue contains a group of articles stress- 
ing the importance of the child: “What Is Edu- 
cation for the Child Before He Is Six” by Jessie 
Stanton; “An Interesting Age to Teach” by 
E. S. Reece; “Adolescence—A Quest for Self- 
hood” by Wilma Lloyd; “Relationships Be- 
tween Teacher and Students in Secondary 
Schools” by E. C. Morgenroth; and a sympo- 
sium by a group of young teachers on ““Teach- 
ing and Understanding Children.” 


What we know about the early selection and 
training of leaders, L. S. HoLtincwortu. 
Teachers Coll. Record 40, No. 7 (April 1939) 
pp. 575-592. 

In addition to intelligence or judgment, lead- 
ers need integrity, independence, originality, 
creative imagination, vitality, forcefulness, 
warmth, poise, and stability. To these Hol- 
lingworth adds audacity, capacity for non- 
conformity, love of beauty, cold courage. Per- 
sons rating among the top 1 per cent in intelli- 
gence more often but not invariably have the 
other qualities also, but we do not have ways 
of selecting the latter so accurately. Too great 
a gap between the leader and the followers tends 
to make trouble. In training such youngsters, 
orientation in time and space is stressed; the 
evolution of common things, biographies of 
people who made our civilization what it is, and 
a foreign language are studied; and disputation 
is encouraged. “Interesting and hard work, 
suffering fools gladly, avoidance of negativism 
against authority, not to become hermits or to 
form habits of extreme chicanery are other 
needs.” 


Educational activities of the Works Progress 
Administration. X. Education for family 
living, D. S. Campse tt, F. H. Barr, and O. 
L. Harvey. W.P.A. Staff Study No. 14 
(1939) 184 pp. 

A description of the nursery school and 
parent education programs carried out under 
the W.P.A. 

E. McG. 
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CONSUMER PROBLEMS 


Why can’t we have glamour advertising with 
facts, H. W. Dickinson. Am. Consumer 7, 
No. 6 (June 1939) pp. 11-12. 

In attempting to answer this consumer ques- 
tion, an official of the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies reaches the conclusion 
that we can, providing the extreme supporters 
of the “glamour school” of advertisers will not 
insist on putting all their eggs in that basket 
and providing the factually-minded consumer 
will admit that it is legitimate to use advertising 
to attract as well as to inform buyers. He also 
suggests commodities in which glamour should 
be high (for example, autos, trips, clothes, cos- 
metics, furniture, toilet goods, hats, shoes, 
stockings, jewelry, electric appliances, flowers, 
gifts) and those in which facts must be high 
(for example, cleansers, dishes, staple foods, 
remedies, paints and varnishes, fuel, insurance, 
investments, household supplies, education, 
rugs and carpets, radio sets, musical instru- 
ments). “We must have the facts. Every 
consumer has a ‘born right’ to tell any seller of 
commodities what kind of facts she wants about 
them! We cannot escape the glamour because 
millions of us are on the steady job of creating 


new glamour.” 


Food-stamp plan makes hit. Bus. Wk., No. 

520 (Aug. 19, 1939) pp. 19-20. 

The initial Rochester experiment in distrib- 
uting surplus goods to persons on relief has 
meant a profit to retailers and farmers and has 
led 200 cities to demand that the Federal 
Surplus Commodities Corporation undertake 
more rapid expansion of the plan. At the time 
of writing, regional offices are already in process 
of opening in San Francisco and Milwaukee, 
and others are likely to be organized soon. In 
July, 62 per cent of the families eligible for 
relief in Rochester were using the stamps, and 
better understanding of the plan was reducing 
the two principal objections felt to it by the 
families: pride of poverty and fear that use of 
the free blue stamps would rule out other 
forms of relief. On the basis of the first 9 
weeks of operation it was estimated that for 
every government dollar spent in Rochester 
stores, another 62 cents was also spent for 


food. An attractive feature of the plan is that 
it allows relief families freedom in their choice 
of foods from the surplus list; it has stimulated 
fruit sales. The plan has led to only slight 
price reductions by Rochester merchants; 
surplus commodities have been used as leaders 
but not as “loss leaders”; and the increased 
volume of sales has produced a greater over-all 
return. 


What advertising will do. Bus. Wk., No. 524 

(Sept. 16, 1939) pp. 40-41. 

“After a careful check-up of current pro- 
grams and a study of war economics, advertis- 
ing men expect a rise, with capital goods pro- 
motion moving fastest,” but promotion of 
consumer goods also increasing. What hap- 
pened to advertising in 1914 is not considered a 
safe basis of prediction for 1939 because busi- 
ness conditions are very different. 


They sell gasoline by grade. Consumers’ Guide 

6, No. 5 (July 1939) pp. 7-8. 

“Less guessing and more wise spending is 
what North Carolina motorists are doing as 
the result of a State law which requires all 
gasoline sold in the State to be quality graded. 
... All they need to do is know what grade of 
gasoline they want.” Specifications for the 
three grades allowed were worked out by the 
chemists of the North Carolina Gasoline and 
Oil Inspection Division of the State Depart- 
ment of Revenue and are based on chemical 
tests which assess such technical matters as the 
distillation range of the gasoline, its tendency 
to corrode, its sulfur content, its vapor pressure, 
and its gum content. The original grading is 
done at the refinery, and the gasoline is in- 
spected on its arrival in the state. Samples 
are also drawn from wholesale distributing 
tanks in the state to detect change in quality 
due to passage of time, and the gasoline is again 
tested when distributed to retail stations. 
Pumps dispensing the various grades are 
marked with distinguishing colors. The state 
maintains a fleet of trailer laboratories manned 
by chemists and inspectors. When a pump is 
found inaccurate or gasoline not up to grade 
standard, the pump is officially sealed. 
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Unrest in the kitchen, B. DEVoto. Harper's 
Mag. 179, No. 1070 (July 1939) pp. 221-224. 
Mail received as a result of an earlier article 

discussing the inferior quality of kitchen knives 
and other standard household articles indicates, 
unexpectedly, sufficient “dissatisfaction with 
manufactured goods that aren’t what they 
claim to be to vitalize several further cruci- 
fixions of American business in Washington... 
the first street barricade is going to be erected 
by the American housewife.” Hardware 
manufacturers and dealers might avoid danger 
of this by putting less emphasis on such matters 
as the shininess of knives and color of egg-beater 
handles and more on the cutting and beating 
qualities of these tools. Housewives have also 
expressed strong indignation against such prod- 
ucts as processed cheeses, which, while they 
may make things easier for the producer and 
storekeeper, destroy desirable characteristics of 
the goods. The zeal to cater to the supposed 
convenience of some housekeepers is forcing all 
to purchase products in forms which they may 
or may not like, or else to make their own jams, 
breads, and what not—an alternative which 
would probably be better for the families than 
for business. On one point the author’s sym- 
pathy is not on the side of the women. He 
maintains that the “essential conservatism of 
the female sex’’ leads to an ignorance of me- 
chanics and an avoidance of the oilcan, and 
causes the households of America to “shriek 
with vacuum cleaners, mixers, electric fans, and 
other appliances that have not been lubricated 
since they were bought. ... Women’s instinc- 
tive skepticism and distrust of the machine age 
are certainly justified, but are also futile if 
women desire to use machines. They are 
better drivers than men: they should learn how 
to take care of their cars.” 


Next steps in consumer education: proceedings 
of a national conference on consumer educa- 
tion. Institute for Consumer Education, 
Bull. No. 1 (Aug. 1939) 189 pp. 

Among the 20-odd papers and the round- 
table discussions here assembled from the con- 
ference held at Stephens College last April are 
the following: “The Challenge of Consumer 
Problems” by W. W. Charters; “Consumer 
Education a National Necessity” by Harold S. 
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Sloan; “Books on Consumption” by Benjamin 
R. Andrews; “Source Material for Teachers 
and Workers” by Harriet Howe; “General Edu- 
cation” by Malcolm S. MacLean; “How Can 
the George-Deen Act Benefit Consumers?” by 
Edna P. Amidon; “Should Business Favor or 
Oppose Consumer Education?” by Donald M. 
Nelson; ““The Work Most Needed in the Next 
Five Years” by Stacy May. [For an informal 
account of the conference, see JOURNAL OF 
Home Economics, June 1939, pp. 390-391.] 


Annual meeting of the Council on Foods. J. 
Am. Med. Assocn. 113, No. 8 (Aug. 19, 1939) 
pp. 680-681. 

Topics whose consideration by the Council 
is here reported include: Scope and Significance 
of Seal of Acceptance. Various phases of this 
were discussed, but no definite action was taken 
pending the completion of the Council’s pro- 
posed book on “Accepted Foods.” Fortifica- 
tion of Foods with Vitamins and Minerals. 
While giving qualified encouragement to the 
addition of these and other dietary elements in 
quantities to restore them to the high natural 
levels, the Council opposed the indiscriminate 
fortification of general-purpose foods and listed 
five fortifications recognized as in the interest 
of public health. 

Drs. Morris Fishbein and Howard B. Lewis 
were re-elected chairman and vice-chairman 
respectively. [Home economists among the 12 
members are Drs. Mary Swartz Rose and Lydia 
J. Roberts.] 


The development of the field of consumption. 
H. Kyrx. J. of Marketing 4, No. 1 (July 
1939) pp. 16-19. 

The growth of interest in consumption is 
here judged from the increasing number and 
changing scope of books covering the major 
aspects of the field. The list began in 1910 
with Patten’s Consumption of Wealth, but 
“practically all the books on the shelf labeled 
‘consumption’ have appeared since 1927,” a 
period which has also seen great increase in 
periodical literature and special studies. ‘The 
content of the books on consumption or the 
consumer has expanded until they variously 
cover the ‘facts’ about consumers and con- 
sumption, the ‘whys’ of consumers’ behavior as 
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shown both by the analysis of quantitative 
data and the application of the general theory 
of value and the psychology of choice, the prob- 
lems of the consumer as buyer, and finally all 
economic problems from the consumer’s stand- 
point. What then is the field of consumption 
in the light of the developments of the last ten 
to fifteen years?” 


Business-consumer relations conference on 
advertising and selling practices in the finan- 
cial, merchandise, and service fields of busi- 
ness. National Association of Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus, Inc., Boston, 1939, 115 pp. 
The full text of the thirty or more papers and 

discussions heard at the conference called in 

Buffalo, New York, June 5 and 6, 1939, under 

the auspices of the National Association of 

Better Business Bureaus and with the co-opera- 

tion of consumer, government, and educational 

organizations in the United States and Canada. 

Subjects of the general sessions with a few of 

the speakers and topics at each were as follows: 

(1) “What Consumers Want,” discussed by 

Mrs. Anna Steese Richardson as a representa- 

tive of business and Frederick G. Nichols as a 

representative of education; (2) “What Edu- 

cators Are Doing”: “Adult Consumer Educa- 
tion” by Mrs. Kathryn VanAken Burns and 

“Consumer Education in the Schools” by 

Howard E. Wilson; (3) “What Government Is 

Doing”; “Securities and Other Financial 

Fields” by Edward C. Eicher, “Federal Trade 

Commission Activities” by R. E. Freer, and 

“Consumer Services of Government Agencies” 

by D. E. Montgomery; (4) “What Business Is 

Doing”: “The Retailer and Consumer” by 

Louis E. Kirstein and “Improving Consumer- 

Retailer Relations” by Harold W. Brightman; 

discussion by Mrs. Harriet Rinaker Howe as a 

representative of education. At luncheon 

meetings John M. Cassels spoke on “The Fu- 

ture of Consumer Education” and B. W. 

Keightley, on “The Responsibility of the Ad- 

vertiser to the Consumer.” [For an informal 

account of the conference, see JOURNAL OF 

Home Economics, September 1939, p. 477.] 
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Families and how they live. Part I. New 
England States. Printers’ Ink 187, No. 11 
(June 15, 1939) pp. V-XLVI. 

“The first of twelve statistical studies analyz- 
ing the people of the United States from the 
viewpoint of the family as a buying unit.” 
The term family is used to refer to private 
families only, and figures are those of the 1930 
and 1935 censuses. Tables and pictographs 
show: population and families by states and in 
counties containing cities of 10,000 and more; 
nonfarm families—types of families and how 
they live, by states and by cities of 25,000 
population and more, and by counties with 
cities of 10,000 population and more; and 
farm families and farms by states. Further 
breakdowns deal with nationality; size of 
family; age of children; numbers of wage 
earners, full-time homemakers, and domestic 
workers; type of dwelling; homeownership. 


N. A. B. hits its stride, E. PETERSON. Printers’ 
Ink 188, No. 3 (July 21, 1939) pp. 26, 28+. 
The most important action taken at the 

third annual convention of the National Asso- 

ciation of Broadcasters held in Atlantic City in 

July was the adoption of a new code of ethics, 

milder in tone than the draft sent to members 

in advance of the meeting. Its adoption is 
taken to signify “willingness and ability on the 
part of the industry to regulate itself without 
government interference”; the provisions have 
“enough meat in them for the industry to di- 
gest” until the next convention; the effective- 
ness of the code will depend on the means taken 
for its enforcement when it goes into operation 
sometime in the fall; and “‘well-considered 
moral suasion”’ is likely to be tried before more 
drastic action. The full text of the code is 
given, also resolutions adopted to clarify ref- 
erences in the code to “accepted standards of 
good taste’ and canons of good practice. 

[Copies of the code and resolution may be ob- 

tained on request to The National Association 

of Broadcasters, 1626 K Street, N. W., Wash- 

ington, D. C.]} 


H. W. A. 
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FOOD ECONOMICS AND DIETARY REQUIREMENTS 


Contributed by the staff of the Food Economics Section, Bureau of Home Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture 


Nutrition and the public health. Proceedings 
of a national conference on the wider aspects 
of nutrition, British Medical Association, 
London, April 27-29, 1939. 

At the conference called to consider ways and 
means of improving the nutrition of the people, 
general topics for discussion included the 
medical aspects of nutrition, means of stimulat- 
ing production at home and abroad, and means 
of stimulating consumption. The keynote of 
the conference is contained in the following 
recommendation: “The conference called by 
the British Medical Association and composed 
of representatives of medicine, agriculture at 
home and overseas, industry, and education, is 
deeply impressed with the importance of 
nutrition to the national welfare. It urges 
upon the Government the formulation of a 
long-term food policy in which the requirements 
of health, agriculture, and industry shall be 
considered in mutual relation. It is convinced 
that measures to secure the more ready avail- 
ability to all sections of the community of 
foodstuffs which are held to be desirable on 
nutritional grounds should be accompanied by 
an educational campaign to encourage their 
increased consumption.” 


Nutrition, soil fertility and the national health. 
Brit. Med. J. No. 4084 (April 15, 1939) 
Supplement, pp. 157-159. 

This article contains the text of a “Medical 
testament on nutrition and its relation to 
agriculture” drawn up by the Cheshire (Eng- 
land) Panel Committee representing some 600 
doctors of the county. The document was 
submitted to an open meeting of doctors, 
farmers, and others held in the town hall of 
Crewe. The committee felt that the National 
Insurance Act (designed for the prevention and 
cure of sickness) had done nothing for the 
prevention though much for the cure of sick- 
ness. Much of the illness doctors are called on 
to treat is due to “a lifetime of wrong nutri- 
tion.” As the science of nutrition unfolds, 
there is ever-increasing evidence of the 
beneficial effects of a good diet. Thestatement 


emphasizes the fact that food is the foundation 
of health, that it must be fresh from its source, 
little altered by preparation, and should be 
complete. Sir Albert Howard’s work on the 
nutrition of plants indicates to the committee 
that “the better manuring of the home land so 
as to bring an ample succession of fresh food 
crops to the tables of our people, the arrest of 
the present exhaustion of the soil and the 
restoration and permanent maintenance of its 
fertility concern us very closely.” 


Food consumption of 29 families in Edmonton, 
Alberta, M. Sannin, M. Patrick, and A. 
STEWART. Can. Pub. Health J. 30, No. 4 
(April 1939) pp. 177-183. 

As part of the larger study of the food con- 
sumption of Edmonton families in which food 
purchases only were recorded, 29 low-income 
families weighed stocks of food on hand at the 
beginning and end of the recording period of 
oneweek. Thediets were analyzed individually 
for their energy value and their content of 
protein, fat, calcium, phosphorus, and iron. 
When the families were classified by income 
per adult unit per week, the average intake of 
each nutrient increased with rising income. 
With weekly food expenditures of $1 to $2 per 
adult unit, diets were below standard in every 
respect. The data suggest that at the levels 
of income studied ($500 to $1,500), families 
with more than two children are likely to ob- 
tain appreciably deficient diets. Of the nu- 
trients studied calcium and iron were most 
likely to be deficient. Of 17 families taking less 
milk than would be recommended, 13 had diets 
deficient in calcium. The importance of 
adequate purchasing power and of nutritional 
education is pointed out. 


Peking diets, R. A. Guy and K. S. Yeu. 
Chinese Med. J. 54, No. 3 (Sept. 1938) pp. 
201-222. 

In Peking there are two distinct types of diet, 
both of which at their best are adequate. The 
diet of the poor, a whole-cereal and legume 
diet, consists chiefly of unmilled corn and millet 
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with some soybean, a small amount of sesame 
or peanut oil, and fresh vegetables in season. 
Almost no meat, egg, milk, or fruit is ever 
included. When dietary deficiencies occur on 
this regime it is usually because of paucity of 
leafy vegetables or omission of soybean. The 
diet of the rich consists chiefly of milled cereals, 
pork, soybean curd, and vegetables. This 
type of dietary is more likely to be deficient 
than is the whole-cereal diet. There is great 
danger of vitamin B deficiency if too little 
pork is eaten and of inadequate intake of cal- 
cium and vitamins A and C if the diet contains 
too few vegetables. Both types of diets 
depend heavily on vegetables for their supply 
of calcium and vitamin C. 


Germany’s food supplies. Economist 135, No. 

5000 (June 24, 1939) pp. 710-711. 

With the recent annexation of territory, 
Germany’s population is 29 per cent greater 
than in 1913, but the acreage that can be used 
for agricultural purposes has increased only 10 
per cent. Nor has there been an increase in 
agricultural productivity sufficient to meet the 
augmented demand. Germany’s food imports 
were higher in 1938 than in 1937. The chief 
items imported are vegetable foodstuffs, 
especially wheat, and butter and other fats. 
Increased consumer earnings have raised the 
demand for meat, but the supply will be cur- 
tailed because of a reduction in the quota for 
slaughtering and because of canning for 
military use. To relieve the scarcity of meat 
and fats, the authorities plan to increase the 
catch arid consumption of fish. The struggle 
for self-sufficiency is hampered by a shortage of 
700,000 to 800,000 laborers in agriculture. It 
is difficult to buy foodstuffs from eastern and 
southeastern Europe because Germany cannot 
offer foreign exchange in payment, while to 
pay promptly in industrial goods is increasingly 
difficult because of concentration on arms. 


An international survey of recent family living 
studies. II. Food expenditure and con- 
sumption habits. Intern. Labour Rev. 39, 
No. 6 (June 1939) pp. 814-846, 

Part I of the present study [reported in the 
preceding issue of the Review] dealt with family 
incomes and expenditures. Part II brings 
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together available data on food expenditures 
and consumption from separate studies in 25 
countries. Expenditures for food are analyzed 
to show the proportion spent on different types 
of foods. The quantities purchased or con- 
sumed are then analyzed according to income. 
Wherever possible the nutritive content of the 
diets is also presented. Because the popula- 
tion samples studied were not equally represen- 
tative and because of differences in the methods 
of classification and analysis, it is difficult to 
make comparisons from one country to another. 
Only very general conclusions can be drawn 
from this report. 


Food supplies of rural populations, G. Ray. 
[Report submitted to the 5th International 
Public Health Conference, Geneva, 1938.] 
Intern. Rev. Agr. 29, No. 12 (Dec. 1938) pp. 
470T-472T. 

Until recently it has been thought that 
agriculture provided ample means of sub- 
sistence for those engaged in it. Present-day 
investigations show, however, that this is not 
the case. Some countries can never become 
agriculturally self-sufficient and must depend 
on imported supplies of some foods for their 
rural as well as for their urban populations. 
Educational programs should be provided not 
only to show how to make the best use of 
available resources for producing the needed 
foods, but also to indicate wherein these home 
supplies should be supplemented by other foods 
if adequate diets are to be attained. 


A study of the food habits and the nutritional 
status of children in selected communities 
in Maine, M. M. Crayton. Me. Agr. 
Expt. Sta. Bull. 391 (June 1938) pp. 261-263. 
This report describes progress made on the 

long-time study of children in the Newport 

(Maine) grade school. In the fall over 250 

children were measured and given medical and 

dental examinations. In the spring the 
measurements were repeated and diet records 
for one week were kept by all children above 
the third grade. Preliminary results indicated 
very little improvement in physical condition 
of the children since 1936. Bone and teeth 
defects were still very common. Of 29 children 
with inflamed gums, about three fourths were 
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probably receiving inadequate amounts of 
vitamin C, judging by the vitamin C saturation 
tests. The number having inflamed gums 
increased from 7 per cent in the fall to 25 per 
cent in the spring. 


Growing food for a family of four, H. WasH- 
BURN. Pacific Rural Press 137, No. 10 
(March 11, 1939) p. 230. 

Home gardeners are urged to plan their 
gardens according to family needs and tastes 
and the space available. Figures are given of 
the garden area required for the quantities 
of each of 16 vegetables needed to supply 
a family of four. The total space needed 
would be from one sixth to one fourth of an 
acre. 


A study of food consumption in the city of 
San Juan, S. L. Descartes and S. D. 
PacuEco. Puerto Rico Coll. Sta. Circ. 107 
(1938) 51 pp. [Abstracted in Expt. Sta. 
Record 81, No. 2 (Aug. 1939) p. 308.] 

“The consumption of 29 different foods by 
16,189 persons in 2,645 families, representing 
11 percent of the total population of San Juan, 
was determined by a survey made in the sum- 
mer of 1937. The families were grouped 
according to income into five classes with mean 
incomes of about $374, $838, $1,609, $2,794, 
and $5,182 per year, respectively. The average 
family group, including servants, contained 6.1 
persons. The per capita annual consumption 
of the various foods is reported as follows: 
Rice, 132 Ib.; beans, 42; potatoes, 71; sugar, 
57; coffee, 11.7; bread, 43; soupbone, 30; beef, 
26; pork, 10.7; hens and chickens, 18.5; fresh 
fish, 9.6; codfish, 9.4 lb.; milk, 91 qt.; evapo- 
rated milk, 12.2 lb.; condensed milk, 1.3; 
butter, 5; and butter substitutes, 1.2; cheese, 
2.7 lb.; eggs, 13.6 doz.; tomato sauce, 12.2 lb.; 
sweetpotatoes, 16; dasheen, 27; yams, 7.7; 
cassava, 0.6; fresh tomatoes, 22; cabbage, 6.2; 
peppers, 9.9 Ib.; lettuce, 20.3 heads; plantains, 


109; and bananas, 129. As the income in- 
creased the consumption of milk and other 
dairy products, meat and chicken, bread, 
potatoes, sugar, and tomato sauce also in- 
creased, while the consumption of rice, codfish, 
and oleomargarine decreased.” 


Farm family diets in the lower coastal plains 
of South Carolina, A. M. Moser. S. Car. 
Expt. Sta. Bull. 319 (June 1939) 80 pp. 

In 1935-36, 214 weekly records of food con- 
sumption were obtained from white farm 
families and 183 from Negro families in three 
counties representing three types of farming 
areas in the lower coastal plains. The food 
records were analyzed to show the composition 
and nutritive value of typical diets in this 
locality, the role played by home-produced 
foods, and how nutritionally good diets differ 
from inadequate ones. In a classification by 
level of money value of food, the middle half 
of the diets of white families had values ranging 
from $1.48 to $2.25 per person per week and of 
Negro families, from $0.96 to $1.47. Home- 
produced foods accounted for an average of 60 
per cent of the total money value of food. 
About three fourths of the Negro diets and 
over one fourth of the white family diets had 
such low money values that dietary adequacy 
was impossible. The deficiencies most fre- 
quently encountered were in calcium and vita- 
mins A and C. At the lower levels of money 
value, deficiencies were usuzlly multiple and 
often included inadequate protection against 
pellagra. Diets considered “good” contained 
greater quantities of milk, potatoes, leafy, 
green, and yellow vegetables, tomatoes and 
citrus fruits, and lean meats, fish, and poultry 
than were found in “fair” or “poor” diets. 
Since many of these foods are ones which can 
be produced by South Carolina farm families, 
well-planned food production programs seem 
the logical approach to dietary improvement. 

E. F. P. 
H. K. S. 
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SOCIAL WELFARE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


Contributed lid the social welfare and public health department, New York City Home 
Economics Association 


Laws requiring premarital and pregnancy tests 
for syphilis, J. A. Kotmer. J. Am. Med. 
Assocn. 112, No. 23 (June 10, 1939) pp. 
2385-2391. 

In the hope of helping to crystallize opinion 
and enable interested persons to secure informa- 
tion on the issues involved, the author presents 
the pros and cons of legal requirements of 
blood tests for syphilis before marriage and in 
pregnancy. Such well-considered opinion is 
particularly important in connection with the 
enactment of state laws on this subject. He 
finds no valid or important reasons against the 
legal requirement of blood tests for syphilis 
during pregnancy or at delivery and believes 
birth certificates should carry the result of the 
mother’s blood test.—B. M. B. 


Maternal mortality, E. F. Daty. J. Am. 
Med. Assocn. 112, No. 23 (June 10, 1939) pp. 
2391-2395. 

The maternal death rate in the United States 
from 1936 to 1937 decreased 14 per cent, though 
that for all women of childbearing ages from all 
other causes decreased only 4 percent. Among 
the many factors responsible, the author in- 
cludes: teaching women the value of proper diet 
during pregnancy, distribution of surplus food 
by the government, efforts of local relief 
agencies to provide proper food, extension and 
improvement of public services for maternal 
and child health under the Social Security 
Act. With more information as to causes and 
by means of consistent planning, further reduc- 
tion in maternal mortality may be expected.— 
B. M. B. 


Renal tuberculosis as a community problem, 
W. P. Herpst. J. Am. Med. Assocn. 113, 
No. 5 (July 29, 1939) pp. 371-373. 

In this plea for the prevention of death 
caused by renal tuberculosis, emphasis is laid 
on the importance of knowing when to look 
for the bacillus and the technique involved. 
General resistance of the individual is the most 
important single factor and is in turn related 
to the economic status. This results in high 


incidence of tuberculosis among negroes. The 
author advocates community action in securing 
cheap or free medical service for patients, 
adequate maintenance of dependents during a 
patient’s illness, and elimination of slums. He 
also stresses the importance of the intelligent 
use of ultraviolet radiation and heliotherapy, 
an abundant diet including a quart of whole 
milk, and much rest.—-B. M. B. 


The contributions of public health nutrition to 
school child health, M. M. Hesertine. J. 
Health & Phys. Educ. 10, No. 3 (March 1939) 
pp. 142-143+. 

This paper describes the nutrition activities 
that the public health agency is carrying on as 
part of its entire program for the health of the 
school child. Nutrition work in public health 
is incorporated into many of the major activi- 
ties of health agencies, and it is pointed out 
that the effectiveness of nutrition work will 
depend on the degree of integration with the 
other services of the agency. Progress is 
reported in the development of nutrition work 
in rural areas through the co-operation of 
nutrition workers on the staff of the state 
departments of health with school adminis- 
trators.—S. E. S. 


Community nutrition, F. L. Hoac. Med. 
Woman’s J. 46, No. 9 (Sept. 1939) pp. 281- 
285. 

A nutritionist who is a staff member of a 
dairy council and serves the entire community 
outlines her methods and procedures in teaching 
nutrition to school children and adults. She 
gives detailed suggestions for teaching food 
values and checking diets and for the use of 
the “share” charts with which she illustrates 
her talks. Some of these are reproduced.— 
P. M. 


Maternity nursing in rural homes, M. W. 
SHEAHAN. Milbank Memorial Fund Quart. 
17, No. 2 (April 1939) pp. 113-127. 

Two experiences in providing nursing assist- 
ance during deliveries in rural homes in New 
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York State are reported. The studies are not 
complete, but present indications are that 
delivery service is an important if not the most 
efiective means of securing family and medical 
co-operation in maternal and child care. The 
cost of adjusting any administrative problems 
resulting from the fact that such a service does 
not lend itself to routine and that the case 
cost may be high, seems a reasonable public 
expense when all factors surrounding the loss 
of a mother are considered.—J. L. 


Maternal health and supervision in a rural 
area, D. G. Wrentand K. Berry. Milbank 
Memorial Fund Quart. 17, No. 2 (April 1939) 
pp. 172-204. 

Special histories of the health of 312 ma- 
ternity cases and of the medical and public 
health nursing care or supervision received by 
them were obtained during the course of a 
morbidity survey in rural Cattaraugus County, 
New York, 1929-32. .From a detailed analysis 
of the records, it appears that a majority of 
maternity patients neglected prenatal care and 
received very little if any postnatal care. 
With advancing order of birth, there was an 
increase in the percentage of cases with very 
little care. Economic status was also an 
important factor in the amount of care re- 
ceived. More study of methods of effective 
educational work is needed.—J. L. 


The fortification of foods with vitamins and 
minerals. Milbank Memorial Fund Quart. 
17, No. 3 (July 1939). 

[The following abstracts represent three of 
the five papers on the general topic of fortifica- 
tion of foods which were read at a symposium 
held during the annual meeting of the Institute 
of Nutrition, Toronto, Canada, April 26, 1939. 
A bound volume containing the five papers 
may be purchased from the Milbank Memorial 
Fund for 25 cents. For statement by the 
Council on Foods of the A.M.A. see page 651.] 

The basic nutrition principles, A. F. Mor- 

GAN, pp. 221-229. 

A discussion of the advantages and dis- 
advantages of increased amounts of vitamins 
and minerals in the common diet. Human 
experience and animal experimentation have 
demonstrated that whole fresh foods properly 
selected can support abundant health without 
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addition. The exigencies and refinements of 
modern civilization make this impossible for 
most of the population; therefore, it might be 
assumed that restoring the elements removed 
or destroyed in canning, drying, and other 
processing of foods, might be desirable. With 
our present knowledge of nutritive require- 
ments this may be impossible of accomplish- 
ment. Even if some of the present obvious 
deficiencies were amended, until we know the 
whole story of the body’s nutritive needs we 
cannot be sure of adequacy by any artificial 
methods of restoration. There is no positive 
answer available as to whether it is harmless 
or advantageous to spike foods with con- 
stituents never fabricated in them by nature. 
Some evidence is beginning to appear that 
latent deficiencies of one vitamin may become 
frankly evident when excess of another vitamin 
is administered. What is true of the vitamins 
is also true of the minerals. It has been clearly 
established that there is actually some danger 
from excess of vitamins and minerals. There- 
fore caution must be observed in any fortifica- 
tion. In restricted and reduced diets used 
over a long period, the use of fortified foods and 
vitamin concentrates can be justified, and they 
should be available for that purpose; but they 
should not be forced on the attention of the 
general public. 

Fortification in a general program for better 
nutrition, L. J. RoBerts, pp. 230-240. 
The diets of a number of our people are 

deficient in “calcium and vitamin B,, and in 
the Southern states also the pellagra preventive 
factor, or factors. Iron, vitamins C and D, 
and other fractions of the B complex are also 
questionable and in none of the constituents is 
there any generous margin of safety.” In- 
adequate milk consumption as shown by 
consumption studies and evidences of calcium 
deficiencies, even in adults, reveal the extent of 
the lack of calcium. That a true B, deficiency 
exists seems obvious from the difficulties in 
planning diets adequate in vitamin B,; a 
comparison of present-day diets with those of 
100 years ago which brings out the great 
decrease in the use of whole grains and an 
increase in the quantity of sugar; and the fact 
that beriberi and other forms of polyneuritis 
are endemic. A comparison is made between 
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three types of diets—one composed of natural 
foods, one termed “‘Good American” and com- 
parable to that recommended by nutritionists, 
and the third called “Poor American.” Even 
the “Good American” falls below the diet of 
natural foodstuffs in most ways. The ideal 
solution of the problem would be increased use 
of the protective foods and a greater use of the 
less highly milled products and other refined 
foods. To bring this about would require a 
long and vigorous program of popular educa- 
tion, and there is need for immediate action. 
Fortification of some of our foods would be 
beneficial provided it could be done under 
medical and nutritional supervision, at no extra 
cost to the consumer and with proper control of 
advertising. Fortification if it is accepted 
should be along the line of natural carriers: 
iodine to salt, the various B factors to cereals, 
and vitamin A to butter substitutes. This 
fortification should be a “first aid” only; our 
major faith must still be put in a varied diet 
containing generous amounts of natural foods. 

The public health aspects of the fortification 

of foods with vitamins and minerals, W. 

H. SEBRELL, pp. 241-247. 

From the point of view of public health, the 
prevention of disease is the only valid reason for 
considering fortifying foods with vitamins and 
minerals, and then only if it is safe, practical, 
economical, efficient, and the best method of 
attacking the problem. Vitamin D milk is ex- 
cluded from the discussion as it has been ac- 
cepted as the best method we have at present 
for getting vitamin D to all children. Its use 
eliminates the need and desirability of adding 
vitamin D to other foods. Since we have no 
accurate knowledge of the extent and location 
of the deficiency diseases prevalent in the 
United States, it is neither practical nor safe 
to offer fortified foods indiscriminately to the 
whole population. Studies have shown a 
direct relationship between deficiency disease 
and income. Fortification would undoubtedly 
increase the cost of food and defeat its own 
purpose by removing adequate food farther 
from the low-income groups that cannot now 
afford adequate amounts of unfortified food. 
Since multiple deficiency diseases are the rule 
rather than the exception, it would be impossi- 
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ble to decide what foods should be fortified or 
what minerals and vitamins used. Our de- 
ficiency disease problem will not be solved by 
the use of fortified foods but by education and 
making available the widest variety of natural 
unrefined foods at the lowest prices. As a 
public health measure we should oppose the 
fortification of foods with vitamins and the 
belief in the public mind that such things are 
necessary.—E. G. 


Eating around the world, Committee on 
Foreign Food Habits and Customs, Com- 
munity Education Section, New York State 
Dietetic Association, 1936-1938, 33 pp. 
Food habits of various racial groups— 

Hungarian, Italian, Jewish, Polish, Swedish, 

and Syrian—are here given in considerable 

detail. Typical menus and a selected list 

of recipes for each group are included.—H. S. 


Health needs of the nation, T. PARRAN. Pub. 
Health Repts. 54, No. 22 (June 2, 1939) pp. 
919-924. 

The author, speaking at an American Red 
Cross convention, warned against complacence 
over the 34 per cent decrease of the general 
death rate since 1900. Families dying by 
thousands in an epidemic make communities 
eager to spend money and effort to prevent a 
recurrence of disaster. Today it is more diffi- 
cult to organize and spend in order to fight less 
dramatic diseases than plagues like yellow 
fever or smallpox. The death rate from practi- 
cally all causes is higher among the poor. 
Although college-entrance records today show 
boys and girls from the more fortunate homes 
are on the average taller and physically better 
specimens than their parents, on an inadequate 
income level improper feeding and underfeed- 
ing result in stunted growth; developmental 
imperfections; subnormal height, weight, and 
muscular tone; and a proved lack of mental 
alertness. The Red Cross could help deal with 
this health situation along all lines, especially 
in nutrition. To be advocated are the re- 
education of millions in the use of foods, 
machinery for getting food into empty hands, 
increased effort to grow vegetable gardens 
where there are none, insuring every child the 
needed quart of clean milk a day, and the use 
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of every possible device to encourage the 
individual to enrich his own diet by the means 
at hand.—P. M. 


Living on a low income—without grumbling, 
M. L. Brown. Survey Graphic 28, No. 7 
(July 1939) pp. 436-439. 

Mr. M. L. Brown of Eagle Bridge, New York, 
living on a 19-acre farm, submits his family 
budget of $400.14 a year, with summaries of 
expenditures and income. The family consists 
of himself, 80 years old, and his wife, 75, plus 
the daily presence of at least one grandchild, 
provision for whom is included in the food 
expenditure. The budget also includes cloth- 
ing assistance given to at least four grand- 
children. The standards maintained and satis- 
factions realized by this family on its modest 
income are described. Comments by 8 Ameri- 
can auditors—Walter D. Edmonds, Sherwood 
Eddy, Mordecai Ezekiel, Ralph Borsodi, 
Arthur L. Pollard, Hazel Kyrk, Josephine 
Lawrence, and Abraham Epstein—bring out 
how individual a family budget is and how it 
will vary according to region, as well as cultural 
background, ability, initiative, and industry 
of the family itself —L. P. 


The federal bread line, G. SPRINGER. Survey 
Midmthly. 75, No. 3 (March 1939) pp. 67-70. 
Members of the staff of the Survey Mid- 

monthly made “go and see” tours in all parts of 

the country to obtain “off the record opinions” 
from social workers, officials, taxpayers regard- 
ing the federal surplus foods. Welfare workers, 
it was found for the most part, dislike their use. 
Taxpayers and business interests in some 
instances took the attitude that the com- 
munity should not be taxed with all “that 
surplus food about.” Difficulty over distribu- 
tion caused clients to wait a long time for food, 
and if they did not wait they earned the dis- 
approval of the community. Some of the 
foodstuffs offered were entirely new to many 
clients. It may be that new dietary habits are 
being formed. The quality of the foodstuffs 
was generally good. Surplus foods were techni- 
cally supposed to be in addition to relief 
allowances. In many communities allowances 
were practically nil and *he surplus foods were 


“in addition to nothing.” Distribution of 
clothing in large centers was a drop in the 
bucket as far as actual needs were concerned. 
It was admitted that clothing had helped the 
morale of many people and had given them 
courage to tackle job-hunting again.—L. P. 


Medicine follows the crops, R. Trmmons and 
C.J. GLacken. Survey Midmthly.'75, No. 3 
(March 1939) pp. 71-72. 

Because the State Relief Administration of 
California refused to give aid to families from 
the dust bowl, the Farm Security Administra- 
tion set up an emergency relief program to 
assist them. In March 1938, using the existing 
facilities of the State Department of Public 
Health and a panel of private physicians ob- 
tained through the California Medical Associa- 
tion, a health plan was started. The Agricul- 
tural Workers’ Health and Medical Association, 
a nonprofit corporation under state laws, was 
created. A series of district administration 
offices were set up which literally follow the 
crops. Each office has a medical-social worker 
who co-operates with the State Board of Health 
in locating families in need of medical care. A 
member is given a choice of doctors; if he does 
not know a doctor, he is assigned to the next 
physician on the panel. Adequate supplies 
and prescriptions can be authorized by the 
doctor. Special diets are referred to the 
health department. This plan to date has 
led to remarkable health improvement in some 
families. The status of the migrant is no 
doubt improved. Many families are being 
absorbed in the communities. Some have been 
able to obtain permanent work on ranches; 
others, to become tenants.—L. P. 


The ABC of budget building. Visiting House- 
keeper Association, Merrill-Palmer School, 
and Michigan Association of Personal 
Finance Companies, Detroit, 1939, 15 pp. 
This pamphlet discusses the necessary items 

in a workable budget and outlines monthly 

budget guides for families of varying sizes and 
with different incomes. Sample account sheets 
for recording family expenditures are included. 

—H. S. 
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TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


Contributed by the staff of the Division of Textiles and Clothing, Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, United States Department of Agriculture 


Expect new textile printing process to open 
wide markets. Ind. & Eng. Chem. 30, No. 
11 (Nov. 1938) pp. 21-22 [from “Solvent 
News,” advertising section]. 

The “Aridye” textile printing process makes 
use of insoluble pigment of fine-particle size 
uniformly dispersed in a vehicle to form a thin 
paste in which are incorporated certain water- 
insoluble binders. Ordinary roller-printing 
machines are used in the process. Following 
the printing process, the materials are dried 
and cured by momentarily subjecting them to 
an elevated temperature which fixes the colors 
and removes the solvent. Further after- 
treatment such as steaming, aging, or washing 
is unnecessary. The anchorage of the colors 
is mechanical rather than chemical. “Aridye” 
prints are said to be very clear and to equal 
the best vat prints in fastness to light and 


washing.—V. C. J. 


New synthetic textiles in relation to wool, 
H. A. Tuomas. J. Soc. Dyers & Colourists 
55, No. 2 (Feb. 1939) pp. 57-68. 

The various new synthetic fibers which have 
been developed to imitate wool are classified 
into 5 groups. The first group, that of the 
all-protein fibers, includes Lanital, made 
from the casein of sour milk; Lactofil, pro- 
duced from the casein of sweet milk; Soya 
Bean Silk, manufactured from soya beans; 
Marena, produced from waste leather and hide 
proteins; and Carnofil, prepared from muscle 
tissues. To the second class belong the fibers 
of regenerated cellulose containing protein, 
produced by adding alkaline casein solution to 
cellulose xanthate spinning solution, which is 
then exuded into an acid coagulating bath; 
these fibers, containing approximately from 3 
to 4.5 per cent casein, go by such names as 
Cisalpha, Fibramine, and Lacisana. The third 
group, animalized or basified viscose rayon, is 
made by introducing substances other than 
proteins into the cellulose xanthate spinning 
mass or into the coagulating bath; for example, 
urea-formaldehyde or phenol-formaldehyde res- 


ins, quarternary ammonium compounds, tri- 


chloro-hard paraffin, and polethylene polymine. 
“Rayolanda,” “Velna,” or “Fibre L,” Vistra- 
lan, and Cupralan are examples of animalized 
rayon. To the fourth group belong synthetic 
resin fibers such as Nylon and Vinyon, which 
consist entirely of synthetic resins. The fibers 
in the fifth group, the physically modified vis- 
cose staple fibers, are produced with the object 
of facilitating blending and spinning with wool. 
Some of the modifications consist of spinning 
into water instead of sulfuric acid, crimping 
with steam after spinning, or roughening the 
surface by the use of abrasives in the coagulat- 
ing bath. Courtauld’s “Fibro,” Vistra XT, 
Lanusa, and Floxalan are physically modified 
viscose fibers. The uses, properties, and 
identification of these various synthetic textile 
fibers are described. In conclusion, it is 
stated that none of the new synthetic fibers 
imitate wool in every respect and they must 
not be regarded as substitutes for but rather 
as supplements to wool.—V. C. J. 


The birth, development, and present position 
of the cellulose acetate artificial silk in- 
dustry in this country (England), H. Drey- 
Fus. J. Soc. Dyers & Colourists 55, No. 3 
(March 1939) pp. 116-124. 

This paper was read on the occasion of the 
presentation of the Perkin Medal to Dr. 
Henry Dreyfus, chairman and managing di- 
rector of British Celanese Ltd., for the out- 
standing merit of his work on cellulose acetate. 
The article gives a general survey of the 
development of the cellulose acetate industry 
from its beginning in 1865 and recounts at 
length the difficulties encountered by Dr. H. 
Dreyfus and Dr. C. Dreyfus in the manu- 
facture of cellulose acetate fibers after the 
World War and the manner in which the diffi- 
culties were overcome. 

A dry method of spinning cellulose acetate 
was developed which is much more rapid than 
that used in the spinning of viscose. The 
problem of obtaining a filament of uniform 
denier was worked out by means of a pump- 
and-balance valve and feed-roller arrangement 
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which gave a degree of regularity of denier far 
greater than any previously known in the 
artificial silk industry. Correcting the glitter 
of the early cellulose acetate involved consider- 
able research and resulted in the subsequent 
control of the shape of the filament. The 
problem of dyeing was an enormous one, for in 
the beginning there were practically no dyes 
that would dye cellulose acetate. Also de- 
scribed are the early method of modifying the 
cellulose acetate so that cotton dyes might 
be used; the René Clavel basic principle of 
the chemical constitution of suitable dyes; and 
the modern method of dyeing cellulose acetate 
with water insoluble dyes in the finest possible 
state of subdivision. 

In one operation a yarn of filament cellulose 
acetate is converted into a yarn made of short 
fibers, a new product known as “Celafil,” 
which can be produced in deniers as low as 
75 and 100. The most recent advance is the 
production of strong yarns with a tensile 
strength of 6 to 7 g. per denier, which is twice 
as strong as natural silk and stronger, weight 
for weight, than steel. The tensile strength 
of steel wire is increased by stretching, and the 
same principle has been applied to cellulose 
acetate. Not only is this new product ob- 
tainable with other properties similar to those 
of ordinary cellulose acetate yarns, but it 
can be saponified to give regenerated cellulose, 
thus leading to the production of yarns which, 
besides being very strong, exhibit the dyeing 
and other properties of regenerated cellulose 
rayons. Viscose rayon and ordinary cellulose 
acetate fibers have filament deniers ranging 
from 5 to 2, whereas these new strong yarns 
can be produced as fine as 1/10 denier. This 
eclipses even the silkworm, which produces a 
filament only as fine as 1 denier. These new 
strong yarns can be transformed into staple 
fiber products, and a successful method of 
putting the right amount of crinkle in them 
has been developed.—V. C. J. 


Fundamental principles that govern the 
shrinkage of cotton goods by washing, G. E. 
Cotuns. J. Textile Institute 30, No. 3 
(March 1939) pp. 46, 61. 

This article discusses the general principles 
of the shrinkage that occurs when a cotton 
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shirt or a casement curtain is washed. Shrink- 
age does not occur unless water gains access 
to the material by one means or another, and 
it can be ascribed to swelling and release of 
strains. In cotton goods the shrinkage due to 
the shrinkage of the fiber is generally less than 
1 per cent, while that due to the shrinkage of 
the yarn is slightly more. The largest amount 
is due to changes in cloth structure; crimp 
interchanges can account for shrinkages of 
10 percent or more. The fabric structure with 
more stable balance is found to be one with a 
high warp crimp and a low filling crimp. For 
a gray poplin the author reported that after n 
washes the shrinkage = 9.3 — 3.7 x 0.80". 
Since freely shrunk fabrics are easily stretched 
to a small extent by application of tension 
when wet, care is required in handling and in 
ironing.—M. B. H. 


A progress review on testing textiles, C. J. 
Huser. Rayon Textile Mthly. 20, No. 2 
(Feb. 1939) pp. 69-70. 

Textile testing is rapidly developing as a 
result of the demands of the buying public 
and the progress made in the field of synthetic 
fibers. Since probably the most important 
qualities of a fiber are length, strength, and 
size, tests for these properties are discussed 
in some detail. There are many other funda- 
mental fiber characteristics which must be 
known to evaluate the fiber for its spinning 
qualities and its ultimate usefulness for pro- 
ducing the desired finished fabric. Control 
procedures have been evolved with accurate 
reference standards for mill service so as to 
eliminate guesswork in all steps of the manu- 
facturing processes. Demands on the finished 
textile materials are almost unlimited because 
of the ever-increasing sphere of use and the 
more exacting performance specifications. 
These requirements are being met by knowledge 
gained from fundamental research and scientific 
developments.—G. W. 


Suggested consumer specifications for six 
classes of household blankets, M. B. Hays. 
Rayon Textile Mthly. 20, No. 2 (Feb. 1939) 
pp. 71-73. 

On the basis of data obtained for 68 blankets 

in a study recently completed in the U. S. 
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Bureau of Home Economics, it is proposed that 
blankets be classified by fiber content and 
weight. The six classes thus obtained are 
defined by minimum requirements for yarn 
count, breaking strength, weight, and thick- 
ness; and by maximum requirements for air 
permeability, heat transmission, and loss of 
strength. In addition, all colors should be 
specified fast to laundering or dry cleaning and 
to light. If blankets were classified and 
known to meet a given standard, the consumer 
could purchase a blanket to meet her needs at 
a price she could afford. Such information 
could be given by a factual label or by stating 
that the blanket meets certain specific re- 
quirements.—G. W. 


Rubber as a textile auxiliary, J. WARWICK. 
Textile Colorist 61, No. 724 (April 1939) 
pp. 227-229. 

The names of Macintosh and Goodyear are 
the most celebrated in connection with finding 
ways of making really serviceable materials of 
rubber. Now the application of rubber to 
textiles is an everyday process. Rubber was 
formerly exported from the plantations almost 
entirely in the solid state; but in recent years, 
with the discovery of means of rendering latex 
comparatively stable, there has been a growing 
export of this latter commodity, and many 
textile finishers have found that in this form 
the rubber is more conveniently applied than 
from a solution in a volatile, flammable solvent. 
Some difficult technical problems have been 
overcome in the development of new methods of 
finishing cotton, wool, and rayon with rubber 
wherein new effects are produced. One com- 
pany which employs rubber latex in conjunc- 
tion with dyes for rayon hosiery claims that 
the deposited rubber is not perceptible to the 
sight and touch but reduces the liability of the 
hose to run, thanks to a reduction of the sur- 
face slipperiness of the fibers. Crease-resist- 
ance is generally associated with urea-formal- 
dehyde and similar synthetic resins, but this 
type of improvement may apparently be 
brought about with rubber by applying 5 to 10 
per cent of the fiber weight and ensuring that 
it penetrates the fabric properly. This finish 
is said to be permanent, leaving the natural 
handle of the fabric unchanged, and also to 
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wet out as readily as untreated finishes. Fila- 
ment yarns can be produced from a mixture of 
latex and viscose in which it would be expected 
that the properties of rayon and the elasticity 
of rubber would be combined. Actually such 
is not the case, but the rubber does, apparently, 
increase the tensile strength of the resulting 
fiber and certain other modifications are 
possible. Fabrics coated with this mixture 
become impermeable to gas—a fact which may 
have a new interest in these times. Some 
attempt has been made to use a combination 
of resins and latex to impregnate textiles. 
The treatment is claimed to improve the 
wearing qualities of the fabric in addition to 
making it crease resistant. Wool treated with 
latex so that the rubber is taken up in a finely 
divided form is said to be stronger, to wear 
better, and to have enhanced water repellency, 
and yet, since there is no continuous film of 
rubber, to have no “rubbery” feel.—L. W. 


The rot-proofing of textiles, S. G. BARKER. 
Textile Colorist 61, No. 724 (April 1939) 
pp. 233-235, 276; No. 725 (May 1939) 
p. 330. 

Microorganisms, either fungi or bacteria, 
may affect the general utility of textile ma- 
terials and the length of their usable life. 
Damage by fungi is easily recognized by the 
discoloration usually produced in the fabric, 
but that due to bacterial action is difficult to 
detect by visual examination. It was dis- 
covered in the tropics that microbiological 
deterioration rendered cellulosic material of 
nutritive value to termites, so that fabrics 
adequately protected against such decay should 
be safe also against termite attack. The con- 
tributory factors in mildew culture are moisture 
regain and atmospheric humidity, the effect 
of hygroscopic substances present on the fiber, 
and the moisture requirements of the common 
mold fungi. The minimum relative humidity 
permitting growth of bacteria, molds, and 
other microorganisms involved varies from 75 
to 95 per cent according to the species. Since 
rot and bacterial deterioration are due to the 
activities of living organisms, they can be 
inhibited by the counter activity of a poison. 
The effect of any rotproofing treatment is 
not only in proportion to the degree of the 
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poisonous nature of the chemical used but 
also to the evenness and uniformity of distribu- 
tion on the textile material. Any method of 
treatment should be examined critically for 
such disadvantages as loss of strength of the 
fiber or fabric, undue shrinkage, excess metal 
acting as a catalyst in cellulose degradation, 
and toxicity to human beings. There is, 
therefore, not only the bacteriological side to 
this problem but also a distinctly textile 
aspect. Furthermore, provision should be 
made not only for treatment of the woven 
piece under factory conditions but also for 
treatment of made-up articles such as tents, 
blinds, etc. There are three distinct general 
methods by which protection of fabrics can be 
secured: addition of suitable antiseptics to the 
fabric; treatment of the fabric material, for 
example, by acetylation, for the purpose of 
rendering the cellulosic fibers unsuitable as 
food for rot-producing organisms; and render- 
ing fabric water-repellent. In any process the 
chemical composition of the fiber must be 
considered. A number of processes are in 
current practice. The Thaysen acetylation 
process, it is claimed, does not seriously 
influence textile characteristics. In America, 
army authorities report the use of an iron- 
chrome proofer, which confers a color knownas 
“mineral khaki.”” The chromium-cutch method 
is an example of the actual formation of the 
antiseptic on the fiber itself. The application 
of metallic salts of organic acids of high molec- 
ular weight forms the basis of a series of 
proprietary compositions. One special fea- 
ture of such proofing is that fabric strength 
is said to be enhanced. There are also numer- 
ous creosote, tarry, and phenolic materials 
which have their several uses.—L. W. 


The textile chemistry of sulfur and its com- 
pounds, K. Warpie. Textile Colorist 61, 
No. 725 (May 1939) pp. 299-302. 

As long ago as 1873, it was discovered that 
when bran, flowers of sulfur, and caustic- 
soda solution were heated together, a dark 
coloring matter was found which dyed cloth 
brown. It is surprising that this fundamental 
discovery seems to have been completely 
eclipsed by the more frequently published story 
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of Perkin’s discovery of mauve. A new chapter 
in the history of these sulfur-sawdust dyes 
opened 20 years later when Henri Raymond 
Vidal discovered the celebrated “Vidal Blacks.” 
Others were not long in undertaking research 
along similar lines and in revealing innumerable 
new sulfur dyes. Sodium hydrosulfite, a cheap 
and readily available sulfur compound, has Jong 
been widely used as a reducing agent in dye 
processes. It is doubtful whether the manu- 
facture and sale of “artificial silk’? would be 
what it is if the viscose xanthate process had 
not been discovered. The quantity of sulfur 
consumed in this process may be judged from 
the fact that each 100 kilos of original cellulose 
require 30 to 40 kilos of carbon disulfide, the 
sulfur compound used to form the viscous 
cellulose xanthate which is extruded through 
fine orifices to form filaments. A new process 
for reducing the natural shrinking of wool 
employs another sulfur compound, sulfuryl 
chloride. Another group of sulfur compounds, 
sulfamic acid and its salts, is now coming into 
industrial use to prevent settling out and gel 
formation in stock solutions of soaps and 
detergents.—L. W. 


Technical evaluation of textile finishing treat- 
ments, E. R. Scuwarz. Textile Research 
9, No. 6 (April 1939) pp. 216-230. 

This is the first of a series of progress reports 
on the “technical evaluation of textile finishing 
treatments,” research carried on through a 
co-operative agreement between Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology and the American 
Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists. 
The paper discusses the physical tests that 
analyze the sensations felt in the property of 
fabrics known as “handle” and methods of 
measuring deformation and forces that pro- 
duce deformation. It is planned to test 
suitably finished fabrics having a range of 
thickness, stiffness, and weight, by the hanging- 
loop technique, the cantilever test, the Gurley 
Vane test, the Schiefer flexometer, the Bellin- 
son drape test, the Searle pendulum test, and 
the Munzinger impact test. It is also proposed 
to grade fabrics manually and to establish any 
correlation between the manual and the tech- 
nical tests which may be discovered.—M. B. H. 
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Grace Abbott. The August issue of The 
Child, monthly news summary of the Children’s 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, was a 
special memorial number to Grace Abbott, 
who was for many years the chief of the Bureau 
and whose death occurred on June 19. Nation- 
ally known figures in many of the lines of work 
in which she was active join in paying tribute 
to her personality and her accomplishments. 


Education in the U.S.A. The Office of 
Education, U. S. Department of the Interior, 
is to be congratulated on the large, handsome, 
illustrated pamphlet which it has issued as 
Bulletin 1939, Misc. No. 3. This gives first 
a pictorial presentation of elementary, second- 
ary, vocational, C.C.C., adult, and higher edu- 
cation, and then describes how education is 
administered and financed and how schools 
and their programs are organized and staffed. 


Home Economics in General Education. 
Conferences and discussions between eight 
home economists especially concerned with 
home economics at the secondary level have 
led Ivol Spafford to assemble their findings, 
together with papers describing cases in which 
home economics has been integrated into 
programs of general education, in a pamphlet 
entitled ‘Home Economics in General Educa- 
tion at the Secondary Level.” It is obtainable 
from the Burgess Publishing Company, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, for $1.25. 


Advisory Committee on Education. Among 
recently published staff studies, two likely to 
interest home economists are No. 10, “The 
Land-Grant Colleges,”’ and No. 19, “Research 
in the United States Office of Education.” 
They may be purchased from the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, Washington, D. C., for 
25 and 20 cents respectively. 


American Council on Education. Reports 
of studies recently received from the Council 
are: “Educational Counseling of College Stu- 
dents” and “Occupational Orientation of 
College Students,” both in Series VI, Student 
Personnel Work, price 50 cents each; “School 


Buildings and Equipment: An Exploratory 
Study of the Present Status and Need for 
Research in School Buildings and Equipment,” 
price 25 cents; and “The Health of College 
Students,”’ a report to the American Youth 
Commission, price $1.50. The address of the 
Council is 744 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D.C. 


Educational Policies Commission. Summer 
publications, obtainable on request to the 
Commission, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Washing- 
ton, D. C., include “Federal Activities in 
Education” and “Educational Policies for 
Rural America.” 


Guidance for Vocational Education. In- 
dustrial, labor, civic, business, and educational 
readers have contributed to “Charting the 
Course for Vocational Education,” a sym- 
posium arranged by the Chicago Committee 
on Vocational Education and published by the 
Citizens Schools Committee, Room 1300, 
185 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
Vocational is interpreted to include only wage- 
earning occupations, and hence home economics 
programs are not included. 


Nutrition Bibliography. The American Die- 
tetic Association, 185 North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois, has issued mimeographed 
copies of a 5-page “Bibliography on Normal 
Nutrition” prepared for the Community 
Education Section by a special committee of 
which Lillian B. Storms was chairman. Copies 
may be obtained from the A.D.A. for 10 cents 
each. 


Journal of Nutrition. Following the resigna- 
tion last spring of Dr. John R. Murlin, Dr. 
George R. Cowgill of the Yale University 
School of Medicine was made editor of this, 
the official organ of the American Institute 
of Nutrition. 


National Nutrition Committees. In con- 
formity with the recommendation of the 
League of Nations, 21 countries are reported 
by Science News Letter to have set up com- 
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mittees to promote better nutrition among 
their people. 

According to the Hawaii Educational Re- 
view, Hawaii has had the foresight to organize 
a Central Nutrition Committee. It is a “free 
lance” organization whose members are con- 
nected with education, business, and the 
professions. 


Poultry Cooking. This is the title of a new 
leaflet issued last summer for free distribution 
by the Bureau of Home Economics, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 


Growing Vegetables at Home. The saving 
which a family may accomplish by means of a 
moderate-sized kitchen garden is the subject 
of Homestead Bulletin No. 9 from the School 
of Living, Suffern, New York. The title is 
“How to Economize on Vegetables: A Manual 
on Home Gardening” and the price, 25 cents. 


Rural Relief. Based on “Seven Lean Years” 
by T. J. Woofter, Jr., and Ellen Winston, 
“Rural Relief and Recovery” is a readable 
pamphlet for the layman which shows that 
“Rural misery is not merely a depression situa- 
tion but the result of long-existent destructive 
forces in rural life.” It appears as Social 
Problems, No. 3, W.P.A., Washington, D. C. 


Child Labor Among Pacific Coast Migrants. 
The deplorable conditions under which children 
work in vegetable- and fruit-growing districts 
of the Pacific Coast are described in the bulle- 
tin “Pick for Your Supper.”’ It is issued by 
the National Child Labor Committee, 419 
Fourth Avenue, New York City, from which 
single copies may be obtained for 35 cents each, 
large quantities at reduced rates. 


Extension Service Films. Until June 30, 
1940, the majority of the 325 series of film 
strips that the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has available will sell for 50 or 55 cents each. 
Among the subjects with which they deal are 
soil conservation, roads, farm economics, 
home economics, adult and junior extension 


work, and rural electrification. Lecture notes 
are provided with each film strip purchased, 
with the exception of those that are self-ex- 
planatory. A price list of available film strips 
and instructions on how to purchase them may 
be obtained by writing to the Extension Serv- 
ice, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


The Associated Farmers. Anyone wishing 
to inform himself regarding the history, mem- 
bership, activities, and financing of the groups 
included under this designation may refer to 
the headquarters of the Associated Farmers of 
California, 472 Russ Building, San Francisco; 
or, for another point of view, to Propaganda 
Analysis for August 1, 1939, and the Survey 
Graphic for September 1939. 


Public Affairs Pamphlets. A recent addi- 
tion to this series is No. 35, “Jobs After Forty” 
by Beulah Amidon. No. 4, “Security or the 
Dole?”, has been revised to bring it up to 
date. The pamphlets may be obtained for 
10 cents each from the Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 


National Association of Manufacturers. The 
view which this organization takes of various 
social and economic questions is set forth in 
a series of pamphlets, texts of radio broadcasts, 
and other educational materials which it makes 
available on request. A descriptive list may 
be obtained from the National Association of 
Manufacturers, 14 West 49th Street, New York. 


Household Workers. Recent developments 
in providing social security for domestic work- 
ers and proposed legislation to regulate their 
labor are reported in The Woman Worker for 
July 1939. 


Hyphens. Writers bothered by the trouble- 
some problems of the use of hyphens will be 
interested in a discussion by readers of Science 
which has appearex’ in the issues for May 5, 
June 23, and August 18—also in Miss Ball’s 
book, noted on page 646. 


NEWS NOTES 


GENERAL 


Assistant in Health Education. To co- 
operate in the health education program, the 
National Tuberculosis Association has made a 
one-year grant of $5,000 for salary and expenses 
of a field worker in health education. Bess 
Exton of Flint, Michigan, has been chosen for 
the position and is to have headquarters in 
Washington, D. C., working under the general 
administrative direction of Dr. N. P. Neilson, 
executive secretary of the American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, a department of the National Edu- 
cation Association. 

National Association of Housing Officials. 
The dates for the 7th annual meeting to be 
held at the St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, 
have been changed to December 6, 7, and 8 
instead of the preceding week as first planned. 

Home Economics Department, N.E.A. The 
first meeting of the year 1939-40 will be that 
at St. Louis, Missouri, on February 24. The 
second will be at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, June 
30 to July 4. 

Public Housing Conference. January 26 
to 28, 1940, are the dates set for the 9th an- 
nual meeting of the National Public Housing 
Conference. It will be held in Washington. 

Association for Childhood Education. Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, will be hostess city to the 
47th annual convention of the Association from 
April 29 to May 3, 1940. A program of study 
classes, studio groups, general sessions, business 
meetings, and social events is being planned 
around the theme “Broadening Educational 
Opportunities in Your School.” There will be 
opportunities for school visiting, informal con- 
ferences, and luncheons and dinners of special 
groups. Sessions are open to nonmembers. 

National Association for Nursery Education. 
The 8th biennial conference of the Association 
was held at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
City, from October 25 to 28. Aspects of the 
central theme, “Nursery Education—Today 
and Tomorrow,” were discussed by special 


groups as well as by well-known speakers at 
general sessions. 

American Dietetic Association. Mary I. 
Barber, vice-president of the American Home 
Economics Association and home economics 
director of the Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, 
Michigan, has been elected president, to take 
office in 1940. 

Metropolitan Museum Lectures. The pro- 
gram of free gallery talks and lectures offered 
by the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
City, was resumed in October. Of special in- 
terest to home economists are perhaps a Sunday 
afternoon course on color and design by Grace 
Cornell and other staff members; weekday 
courses on design, color study, and design in in- 
teriors, textiles, and ceramics by Miss Cornell, 
and on Continental furniture by Ethelwyn 
Bradish. Printed programs will be sent on 
request. 

National Conference of Social Work. At the 
Buffalo conference last June, Grace Coyle, now 
professor of group work at the School of Ap- 
plied Social Sciences, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, was elected president for the year. 
The 1940 meeting will be held from May 26 to 
June 1 at Grand Rapids, Michigan, with the 
Convention Hall as Conference headquarters 
and the Pantlind Hotel as headquarters hotel. 

Progressive Education Association. The 
annual national conference will be held at the 
Palmer House, Chicago, February 21 to 24, 
1940. Regional conferences were held in 
October for the Southern California and the 
New York regions, and the following are yet 
to come: Pennsylvania region, Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, November 3 and 
4; international border region, Grand Rapids, 
November 24 and 25; Middle Atlantic region, 
Baltimore, January; New England region, 
Boston, February 9 and 10. 

National Occupational Conference. This 
organization discontinued its activities on Sep- 
tember 30, the grant from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration under which it had been mainly oper- 
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ating having then expired. It is hoped, how- 
ever, that the preparation and publication of 
its abstract service, Occupational Index, may 
be continued on a self-supporting basis. The 
address is Occupational Index, Inc., New York 
University, Washington Square East, New 
York City. 

Conference on Opportunities in Public 
Service. The Washington committee of the 
Institute of Women’s Professional Relations 
has arranged a two-day conference at the May- 
flower Hotel, November 10 and 11. It is 
planned primarily to bring before deans and 
personnel officers of colleges and universities a 
picture of the vocational opportunities for 
college-trained women in federal, state, and 
municipal departments. Further information 
may be obtained from Mrs. David Cushman 
Coyle, 1066 National Press Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

National Vocational Guidance Association. 
Dr. Ralph B. Kenney, formerly vocational 
counselor in the public schools of Albany, New 
York, has been appointed executive secretary 
and will also serve as managing editor of Occu- 
pations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, 
the official publication of the Association. The 
headquarters of the Association have recently 
been moved to 425 West 123d Street, New 
York City. 


ARKANSAS 


Arkansas Home Economics Association. 
The Association’s meeting in Little Rock on 
April 9 attracted 325 members, the best attend- 
ance to date. Officers for 1939-40 are: presi- 
dent, Mrs. Patricia Irby Gunn, Ouachita 
College, Arkadelphia; vice-president, May 
Halfacre; secretary, Mary Jane Scott, Pine 
Bluff; treasurer, Mildred Wilson. 

Twenty-five members attended the San An- 
tonio meeting of the A. H. E. A., and ten ex- 
tension workers in the state went to the pre- 
convention extension meeting at Corpus 
Christi. 

Nadene Harris of the Springdale High School, 
state student club adviser, is the author of 
“Clubs Guide Girls to Useful Womanhood”’ in 
the September issue of the Agricultural Leaders’ 
Digest. 
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DELAWARE 


State Board of Education. Emily King, who 
has been teaching foods and home manage- 
ment at Ohio State University for the past four 
years, has been appointed state supervisor of 
homemaking to succeed Marion Breck, who re- 
signed to become teacher trainer at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. Miss Breck had served 
as state supervisor for 13 years. 

Women’s College, University of Delaware. 
Amy Rextrew taught at Michigan State College 
during the summer, and Henrietta Fleck spent 
her vacation traveling in Europe. 


ILLINOIS 


Carthage College. This fall the home eco- 
nomics department began using its new seven- 
room practice house. The home economics 
girls are planning the furnishings, and the Home 
Economics Club is providing money for some 
of the equipment. Each group living in the 
house will have an opportunity to live at vari- 
ous levels of income. 

All of last year’s graduates have positions. 

University of Illinois. H. P. Rusk, former 
head of the department of animal husbandry, 
has been appointed dean of the College of 
Agriculture. 

Dr. Williamina Armstrong, a graduate of the 
University of Idaho who received her Ph.D. at 
Towa State College, has succeeded Mrs. Reid 
T. Milner, the former Marjorie Pickens, in the 
department of food and nutrition. 

Dorothea Siebert, a University of Minnesota 
graduate who recently secured her master’s 
degree in home economics education, is teach- 
ing foods and assisting with teacher training. 
She succeeds Gertrude Seyb. 

Dr. Julia Outhouse has returned after three 
months’ leave of absence spent in visiting nutri- 
tion and child development laboratories. 

Mrs. Ruth Freeman, associate in home ac- 
counts, did graduate work at the University of 
Chicago during the summer quarter. 

Extension Service. Alva Anne Owen, who 
holds a master’s degree from Teachers College, 
Columbia University, has been appointed spe- 
cialist in child development and parent educa- 
tion to succeed Freda A. Peterson, who has 
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joined the staff at the University of Beirut, 
Syria. 

Donovan Hester, formerly a teacher at Ster- 
ling, Illinois, is home adviser for Menard and 
Cass Counties; and Vira Brown and Mildred 
McBride, recent extension workers in Kansas, 
are home advisers in Grundy and Vermilion 
Counties. 

Effingham County’s first home adviser is 
Mrs. Helen Hunt, who has been doing graduate 
work at Iowa State College. 

Western Illinois State Teachers College. 
Eva Colby traveled in the West and Northwest 
during the summer, and Sara Miner reports an 
interesting trip to the Great Smoky Mountains. 

Tresie Bonham was a member of the home 
economics staff during the second summer 
term. 

This year a new course in consumer education 
is being offered which will give practical help in 
“what to buy, when to buy, and where to buy.” 

Chicago. Two new high schools, Gage Park 
and Taft, were opened in September, and two 
others have had additions to their home eco- 
nomics departments. 


INDIANA 


Indiana State Home Economics Association. 
The three-day workshop, sponsored by the 
Association at Purdue University in August, 
was under the direction of Dr. Agnes Snyder 
of the Springdale School, Canton, North Caro- 
lina, and was based on the development of a 
community-centered school program. The 
work of this group will be presented to the 
home economics teachers of the state through a 
panel discussion at the fall meeting of the In- 
diana State Teachers Association. 

The following speakers are scheduled for the 
fall meeting of the I. S. H. E. A. in Indianapolis 
on October 26: Dr. Helen Judy Bond, president 
of the A. H. E. A.; Evelyn Mills Duvall, execu- 
tive secretary of the Chicago Association for 
Child Study and Parent Education; and Beth 
Bailey McLean of Swift and Company, 
Chicago. 

Ball State Teachers College. The regular 
summer staff was supplemented this year by 
Ura Vivian Crow of the University of Minne- 
sota and Mrs. Wilma Holcomb of Chicago, 


[November 


formerly of Depauw University. A home man- 
agement house has been purchased and 
equipped for operation throughout the school 
year. Hazel Cox, formerly of Kansas, will 
direct it and also will teach foods and nutrition. 

Extension Service. About 400 Indiana farm 
women enjoyed vacations in the five district 
camps in the state parks this summer. The 
recreational program included access to the 
swimming pool, and it was surprising to see how 
many of the group were good swimmers. 
Handicrafts, including the weaving of cotton 
rugs and the decorating of pottery with quick- 
drying enamel, displays of privately owned ex- 
hibits, book reviews, travel talks, trips to his- 
toric spots in the state, good food, and freedom 
from the routine duties of the home—all these 
helped to provide an interesting, stimulating 
vacation for the women. For one woman, the 
stay in camp was the first time she had been 
away from all members of her family during 35 
years of married life. 


KANSAS 


Kansas Home Economics Association. The 
annual meeting will be held on March 22 and 
23, 1940, at Wichita. 

Kansas State College. Mrs. Katherine P. 
Hess is teaching Foreign Clothing in a school 
in Tokyo, Japan, this fall. She hopes later to 
complete her trip around the world. While she 
is away, Mrs. Miriam Huston, formerly of the 
University of Wisconsin, is taking her place. 

Sarah Sweet of Perry, New York, and Lois 
Gilmore of Chanute Junior College are new 
members of the clothing staff. 

Vida Harris, Rose Marie Darst, and Mary 
Stalter of the art department are on leave this 
year. Miss Stalter is traveling in Mexico. 

Dr. Katharine Roy has been appointed head 
of the department of child welfare and eu- 
thenics. During the past year Jennie Williams 
served as acting head. 

Extension Service. Georgiana H. Smurth- 
waite, state leader, Ruth Huff and Mary 
Ziegler, home demonstration agents, and ten 
farm homemakers attended the meeting of the 
Associated Country Women of the World in 
London in June. 

Rachel Martens, home furnishings specialist, 
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is on leave this year to study and teach. Ruth 
Crawford, former home demonstration agent in 
Harper County, is taking Miss Martens’s place. 

Mrs. Eunice Pardee has succeeded Mrs. 
Maude Deely Greene, who resigned as south- 
west district agent. 

Gladys Myers, a former home demonstration 
agent who has recently received the master’s 
degree from Cornell University, has succeeded 
Mrs. Pardee as home management specialist. 

Gertrude E. Allen, nutrition specialist, is 
co-operating with Dr. J. H. Parker, director of 
the Kansas Wheat Improvement Association, 
in a series of meetings to demonstrate the 
baking qualities of Kansas-grown wheats and 
thus encourage growing wheat of best quality. 

Ellen Batchelor, northwest district agent, 
was injured in an automobile accident near 
Lincoln, Nebraska, and was for some time in 
the Lincoln General Hospital. 

Farm Security Administration. Florence 
McKinney, associate state director, and the 
district supervisors attended a regional con- 
ference in Lincoln, Nebraska, in September. 


LOUISIANA 


Home Economics Division, State Depart- 
ment of Education. District conferences for 
home economics teachers were held in 20 
centers in October to make plans for improving 
instruction and to draw up the year’s program. 

Mrs. Mary Ena Cloutier of Campti High 
School, Eloise Sanders of Minden High School, 
and Ellen Rae Young of Covington High 
School participated in the workshop at Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina, from July 17 to August 26. 

A two-day teacher-training conference was 
held in Alexandria the latter part of September. 
State, district, and local supervisors and 
directors, methods teachers, and supervising 
teachers from  teacher-training centers in 
colleges and universities discussed and made 
plans for the training of pre-service and in- 
service home economics teachers. 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute. Henrietta 
Sievert is the new instructor in foods. 

Alma May Clark, nursery school supervisor 
and teacher of child development, was on leave 
during the summer to study at Ames, where 
she was in charge of a home management 
house. 


Bessie Joyce continued her graduate work at 
Columbia this summer. During her absence, 
Coralie Saunders served as critic teacher. 

Of the 31 home economics majors graduating 
this year, 22 have regular teaching positions, 
2 are teaching in N.Y.A. houses, 3 are training 
to be hospital dietitians, 3 are married and 
keeping house, and one has a fellowship for 
graduate work in home economics at Louisiana 
State University. 

Louisiana State University, Extension Divi- 
sion. At a conference at Camp Grant Walker 
in Pollock during the week of September 11, 
home demonstration agents and members of 
the resident staff secured information on 
economic problems that will be useful in work 
with farm women throughout the year. 

Guest speakers were Mary Rokahr and 
Dr. L. M. Vaughn of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture; Dr. Lucile Reynolds, Farm Credit 
Administration; Dr. Jessie Coles, University 
of Missouri; Dr. Dorothy Dickins, Mississippi 
Agricultural Experiment Station; Nell Pickens, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute; Mrs. Minnie 
Fisher Cunningham, Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration; Onita Liter and Katherine 
Harris, Rural Electrification Administration; 
Dr. Charles K. Everett, Cotton Textile Insti- 
tute, Inc.; Dr. R. W. Bradbury, Louisiana State 
University; and Dr. Oscar Johnston, president 
of the National Cotton Council of America. 


MAINE 


Farmington State Normal School. Leona 
M. Rider, for five years instructor of child 
development and management, has resigned to 
study at the University of Iowa. Her suc- 
cessor is Muriel E. Starr, formerly of the Mary 
Crane Nursery School, Hull House, Chicago, 
who will also be director of the practice house. 

Extension Service. Thelma Martin, a grad- 
uate of Nasson College, has been appointed as 
temporary home demonstration agent in the 
Saint John River Valley section. French is 
the language spoken in this section and used at 
Miss Martin’s meetings. 

4-H clubs have been organized in Daigle, 
Guerrette, and Sinclair under the supervision 
of Deborah Stevens, who succeeds Mrs. Rachel 
Adams Barker as club agent for Aroostook 
County. 
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A community garden in Richville, in the town 
of Standish, was sponsored this summer by the 
Sebago Lake Regional Parish with the co- 
operation of the extension service in Cumber- 
land County. Rockwood Berry, a student at 
the University of Maine, was leader and 
supervised both adult and junior gardens. He 
kept records of all work done in the gardens 
and in canning to determine an equitable basis 
for assignment of canned produce. Rev. 
Hilda Ines of Portland, at one time a minister 
in the parish, was in charge of finances. Resi- 
dents of Richville contributed the land, tools, 
and labor, and the grange permitted use of its 
hall for meetings. Rev. Hilda Mayer, pastor 
of the parish, originated the idea; and the 
reports of the project show it to have been so 
successful that she hopes to see it continued 
another year. 


MARYLAND 


Hagerstown High School. A course in 
home hygiene and care of the sick is being given 
this fall to 107 girls enrolled in the home 
economics classes. Mrs. E. F. Clinton, itin- 
erant instructor from the American Red Cross, 
is conducting the course and makes the classes 
vital and interesting by accounts of her many 
experiences in the field in times of emergency. 
A Red Cross certificate will be given to each 
girl successfully completing the course. The 
work is sponsored by the local Red Cross 
chapter, and it is hoped that the Board of 
Education will arrange similar service in the 
future. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Mississippi Home Economics Association. 
The fall meeting will be held in Jackson on 
November 3 and 4. 

State Department of Education. Imogene 
Harrell has succeeded Mary Ellen Weathersby 
as itinerant teacher trainer. Miss Weathersby 
will do resident work at Mississippi State 
College for Women. 

Mississippi Experiment Station. Alice 
Bowie of Louisville, Kentucky, joined the home 
economics staff in September. 

Farm Security Administradon. Mrs. Bru- 
nette D. Hudson, associate director, Nova 
Stapp, Willie D. Felder, Elizabeth Thomas, 


[November 


Leila Bruce, and Gladiola Branscomb attended 
the preconvention conference for F. S. A. work- 
ers and the annual meeting of the A. H. E. A. in 
San Antonio. 

- Schools of instruction for project members of 
F. S. A. were held during August on Sunflower 
Plantation and at Richton. The extension 
service and vocational educational groups 
co-operated. 

Leila Bruce, district supervisor, has been 
transferred to Hawaii. 

Extension Service. Doris Foster and Lillian 
Hammons have been appointed assistant dis- 
trict agents. Hallie May Prather, who re- 
signed, has been succeeded in Yalobusha 
County by Louise Glover. 

Jewell Garland, specialist in rural women’s 
organization, and a group of 18 women from 
the Mississippi State Council attended the 
meetings of the National Home Demonstration 
Council and the American Country Life Asso- 
ciation at State College, Pennsylvania. 

More than 1,100 people attended Farm and 
Home Week at Mississippi State College during 
July, and 661 girls from 4-H clubs attended the 
State Club Congress. 

Mary Doney, food preservation specialist, 
attended the extension conferences in Corpus 
Christi preceding the San Antonio meeting of 
the A. H. E. A. 

Maude Smith, extension specialist in rural 
electrification, attended the Lighting and 
Appliance Institute at Nela Park. 

Five members of the state staff, four home 
demonstration agents, and fourteen 4-H 
delegates attended the World’s Poultry Con- 
gress in Cleveland, Ohio. The 4-H delegates 
were sent by the Mississippi Bankers Associa- 
tion, and two 4-H teams from this state 
entered contests. 

Negro Section. Beatrice Childress, former 
agent in Coahonia County, is now assistant in 
charge of 4-H club work, succeeding Virlie 
Moody Lindsey, who resigned. Geneva Ed- 
wards has been appointed home demonstration 
agent in Coahoma County. 

Alice Carter Oliver and Beatrice Childress, 
with 14 home demonstration agents, partici- 
pated in the training school at Tuskegee. 

Lectures and demonstrations in home man- 
agement were given by Alice Oliver during the 
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Thirteenth Annual Conference for Negro 
Women, conducted by the Mississippi Synodi- 
cal Auxiliary of the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S., at Jackson College. 


MISSOURI 


Kansas City. On May 12, the Home 
Economics Club of Kansas City entertained 
at the Hotel Ormond to honor Jessie L. Griffith, 
a pioneer teacher in the field of homemaking, 
who was retiring after a most successful career 
of teaching at the Manual Training High School. 
Many members of the club are former students 
and close friends of Miss Griffith, and they were 
especially happy to have this opportunity to 
express appreciation and recognition of her 
influence and friendship through the years. 

St. Louis. St. Louis will be hostess next 
February to the American Association of 
School Administrators, and meeting at the same 
time will be the Department of Home Eco- 
nomics of the National Education Association. 
Every effort will be made to assure the visitors 
a pleasant and profitable meeting. 

H. E. W. I. B.’s. The 1939-40 program is 
planned to acquaint trained home economists 
who desire business careers with the opportuni- 
ties in the field. Wilma Georg is chairman of 
the group. 

State Board of Education.{ Louise Keller, 
state supervisor of vocational home economics, 
taught at Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
New York, during the summer session. 

Vocational Home Economics Conference. 
The annual conference of teachers of vocational 
home economics was held in Columbia from 
May 30 to June 2. One and a half days were 


devoted to work on curriculum problems as a 
part of the curriculum-revision program in 
home economics in the state. Dr. C. E. 
Germane and Dean Theo W. H. Irion of the 
University of Missouri were leaders in a 
conference on “Creating and Using Personality 
in Teaching Home Economics.” Summer 
programs in homemaking served as the topic 
for discussion by a conversation group. 


MONTANA 


State Board of Vocational Education. 
Eighty-two teachers attended the Twelfth 
Annual State Conference of Home Economics 
Teachers the last week in August. Susan M. 
Burson of the U. S. Office of Education acted as 
leader. 

Lelia Massey taught during the first term of 
summer school at the University of Washington. 

Extension Service. Lillian Tubb became 
home demonstration agent in Flathead County 
in July, succeeding Eleanor Harrer, who 
resigned and is now Mrs. J. C. McColly of 
Bozeman. Dora Clark, a home economics 
teacher in the state, has been appointed home 
demonstration agent in Roosevelt County to 
replace Miss Tubb. 

Gladys Tofte, who has been doing graduate 
study at Iowa State College, was recently 
appointed home demonstration agent in 
Beaverhead County. She will serve Beaver- 
head County six months of the year and will be 
home demonstration agent-at-large the other 
six months. 

Claris Brown, who has been teaching in the 
Fort Benton High School, has been appointed 
home demonstration agent-at-large. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Edna P. Amidon has been on the staff of the 
home economics education service of the U. S. 
Office of Education since 1930 and its chief 
since the fall of 1938. 

Martha Rogin had had experience with the 
Jewish Social Service Association of New York 
City, the U. S. Bureau of Home Economics, 
and the housing division of the P.W.A. before 
she took over her present duties as tenant 
selection supervisor in the management review 
division of the United States Housing Au- 
thority. 

Hazel T. Smith, as assistant director of 
publications for the Public Health Committee 
of the Cup and Container Institute, is fre- 
quently called on to prepare magazine and 
feature articles on the public health aspects 
of the sanitary dispensing of food and drink. 

Ruth T. Lehman, Dorothy D. Scott, and 
Dr. Winona L. Morgan comprise the guidance- 
research committee in the School of Home 
Economics at Ohio State University. Miss 
Lehman’s major interest is research and teacher 
education; Miss Scott’s, teacher education; 
and Dr. Morgan’s, child development and 
student guidance. 

Helene Boehmke Zwierlein, a Simmon’s 
graduate and the mother of three grown chil- 
dren, served for many years as an instructor 
on the staff of Western Reserve University. 
She also has been in charge of home economics 
at the Central Y. W. C. A. in Cleveland and is 
now home economist for the Family Health 
Association of that city. 


Dr. Roy C. Cave received his training at 
the University of Washington, Harvard, and 
the University of California and taught at 
St. Louis University for three years before 
becoming professor of economics at San Fran- 
cisco State College in 1931. He is co-author 
of A Source Book for Medieval Economic 
History. 

Mrs. Florence Kerr is assistant commissioner 
in charge of professional and service projects 
in the Work Projects Administration (formerly 
Works Progress Administration). Prior to 
1939 she served as regional director of women’s 
and professional activities in 13 midwestern 
states. 

Grace E. Frysinger, senior home economist 
in the U. S. Extension Service, is vice-president 
for the United States in the Associated Country 
Women of the World, whose recent London 
conference she reports in this issue. 

Katharine Middleton, home economics editor 
of the Winnipeg Tribune, is the Manitoba 
representative and chairman of the committee 
on journalism in the newly organized Canadian 
Home Economics Association. She was presi- 
dent of the Manitoba Home Economics Asso- 
ciation during 1938-39. 

G. Dorothy Williams is a specialist in the 
foods and nutrition department of the New 
York State College of Home Economics. 

Dr. Jennie I. Rowntree, professor of nutri- 
tion at the University of Washington, holds 
degrees from the Universities of Wisconsin, 
Chicago, and Iowa. 
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